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SOCIALISM ANTIQUE 


Declares Prof. Charles Ferguson 


AUTHOR of “THE RELIGION of DEMOCRACY” 


H. Gaylord Wilshire Will Champion the Cause of Socialism 


H. Gaytorp Witsuire has for the past 
fifteen years made a close study of the 
social and industrial conditions in this 
country, and has written much and lec- 
tured in all parts of the United States 
and England upon the amazing trend 
toward consolidation of industries. His 
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essays, “The Problem of the Trusts” 
and “Why a Workingman Should Be a 
Socialist,” have had an immense circula- 
tion among English and American re- 
form readers. Mr. Witsuire takes the 
ground that Socialism—the government 
ownership of all means of production 
and distribution—is inevitable, not mere- 
ly because of the advantage that must 
accrue to the individual from such a 
logical and equitable arrangement of af- 
fairs, but because the very fabric of the 
present competitive system is being de- 
stroyed by the gigantic growth of the 
trusts, and that at the present rate of 
progress all the machinery of produc- 
tion and distribution will speedily pass 
into the hands of such a very few men 
that an industrial revolution is inevitable. 
This change, Mr. WirsuHrre contends, 
will. be the taking over of all kinds of 
private industry by the people, and the 
establishment of a great co-operative 
cornmonwealth. 

Mr. Wirsuire will hold that Social- 
ism is the only practical solution of the 
great problem created by the trusts, and 
that relief from the awful state of af- 
fairs now existing will only come when 
the nation owns the trusts. 


ADMISSION FREE~ - Saget i 


WILL DEBATE 


IN THIS CITY 


ON THE EVENING OF MAY 9Qth, 1901 


AT ELKS’ HALL, 235 S. SPRING STREET 


Mr. Ferguson Names as Subjects of Debate: 


1. Socialism can’t give us the things we care about and 
Democracy Can. 


2. Socialism cannot break the power of Plutocracy and 
Democracy Can. 


3. Socialism is Bookish and Antique; the Future @ the 
Open Air belong to Democracy. 


Said of Ferguson @ His Book 


“Since Emerson, 
‘Times 

“It is a brilliant book. The author has a gift for saying things. 
striking thoughts into striking language.””—Buffalo Express. 

“In the expression of his thought he employs a splendid literary style, a style 
that suggests the better elements of Emerson, Ruskin and Hugo.”—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

“The writer of the book is a philosopher, with a clear vision, a penetrating 
mind, a comprehensive grasp of great problems, and a simple, direct and effective 
style ‘of utterance.”—Tacoma Evening News. 

“emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin and Victor Hugo are the men to whom the new 
American writer, Charles Ferguson, the author of ‘The Religion of Democracy,’ 
has been likened sby men whose hearts have been stirred to their depths by his 
strong utterances.”’—Montreal Witness. 

“His program is constructive, even if he does litter up the ground with a 
good many chips. He has a tremendous sense of the real, the real in man, and 
the real in nature. Indeed, he handles the real so passionately as to become almost 
an idealist in the act. He has a vast belief in man—almost more so, it would 
sometimes seem, than in God; not that he does not believe in God, but man fills 
up so many degrees of the horizon that God has to content Himself with being a 
little crowded.—Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D. D. 


nobody has gone so straight to the point.’’-—Washington 


He puts 


Written of Wilshire @ His Paper 


Fifteen years ago H. Gaylord Wilshire foresaw the certainty of this impending 
revolution, and accordingly made a careful study of the industrial problem, both 
in America and Europe. Thus he stands among the foremost writers on economic 
questions, and every word he has to say is read with great interest.—James T. 
Van Rensselaer. 

You always prophesied that the trusts would go on till they got into one or 
two hands, and then the nation would take them over. It looks like happening 
now fairly soon. Keep egging away at the monstrous industrial slavery you have 
exposed at Chicago so abie wish you all luck, and am, yours faithfully, Prof. 
F. York Powell, Oxford, pee 

An extraordinary man has arisen in the West. His name is H. Gaylord 
Wilshire. He _has started the most enterprising Socialist paper in America. Its 
name is THe CHALLENGE, and it is published in Los Angeles, Cal. Best of all, his 
Socialism is of the home-grown brand, cleverly and forcibly expressed. If he can 
keep up the pace, he will soon become a factor in national politics.—Herbert N. 
Casson. 

As to yourself, you have seen much of both worlds, the old and the new. 
You have experience in business, have studied widely and have thought a great 
deal. Soundly and broadly based upon the true theories of material and_ indus- 
trial evolution, you can bring your fully-deveioped mind to bear with ripe theo- 
vetical insight upon the last stage of capitalism, now extending all around you. I 
know none who is better capable than yourself of rendering this great service to 
the workers of America and to mankind at large.—H. M. Hyndman, ‘‘England’s 
Greatest Socialist.” 


Pror. CHARLES FERGUSON is one of the 
most recent accessions to the ranks of 
famous American thinkers and writers. 
Within the year his book on social re- 
form, “The Religion of Democracy,” has 


brought him prominently before the peo- 
ple as a man who has realized the fal- 
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lacy and wrong of existing conditions 
and has the heart and manhood to raise 
his voice against them. Mr. Fercuson 
is a clergyman and a member of the bar, 
and it is quite natural that it 1s to the 
church, made “deep and wide enough of 
heart to hold the heart of the nation—to 
answer the mute longing of the shep- 
herdless multitude, to take up the cry of 
the oppressed, to stir strong souls to vol- 
untary servitude, to fulfill the spiritual 
meeting of democracy,” he looks for de- 
liverance from the present pernicious so- 
cial and industrial conditions. 

To be ranked with the great philoso- 
phers of the world, to be compared fa- 
vorably with CartyLeE, Emerson and 
WHITMAN, is not the lot of many men 
still in their thirties, yet so the best crit- 
ics of America have honored Mr. Fer- 
cuson. It is this theory of religious 
democracy that Mr. FerGuson advances 
as against Socialism, for the solution of 
the problems, political, social and indus- 
trial, which now confront humanity. An 
outline of the argument to be presented 
by Mr. Ferguson is to be discovered 
in the three propositions submitted by 
him as the basis of the debate. 


EVERYBODY INVITED 


England’s Long Deferred Decadence 


While recently reading some of the famous “Let- 
ters of Junius” the editor came across the follow- 
ing sentence in a letter bearing date December 10, 
1767, in which the writer bewails the impending 
wreck of England’s commerce: “The taxes and du- 
ties necessarily laid upon trade in order to pay the 
interest of a debt of one hundred and thirty millions 
are so heavy that our manufacturers no longer find 
a vent in foreign countries. We are undersold and 
beaten out of the branches of trade of which we 
had once an almost exclusive possession. The prog- 
ress toward a total loss of our whole foreign trade 
has been rapid; the consequence of it must be fatal.” 

There is something very familiar in the foregoing, 
and one asks himself whether, a hundred years from 
now, the columns of the daily press, which are just 
now so eloquently reiterating these predictions of 
Junius, will provoke again the involuntary smile 
which is called forth by the above quotation. Apro- 
pos of Great Britain’s decadence, there is a most 
thoughtful and statesmanlike article in the present 
number of The Fortnightly Review, whose title, 
“Will England Last the Century?” would be more 
characteristic if it read, “Will England’s Predom- 
inance Last the Century?” The author, who signs 
himself “Calchas,” evidently believes that she will 
last ‘the century, though not in her present com- 
manding position. Although it is not distinctly so 
stated, the author is evidently of the opinion that 
the struggle of the century will be a scientific, in- 
dustrial and commercial one. Starting cut with the 
assumption that the decadence of France is inev- 
itable, attention is turned to three countries which 
are as certainly upon the ascent, namely, the United 
States, Germany and Russia. Leaving out the third, 
whose full development cannot be reached in one 
century, if, indeed, in two, it is asked, as compared 
with the assured progressiveness of these three ex- 
pansive powers and the settled decline of France, 
at what point between decided decadence and spon- 
taneous development does England stand? The 
British are judged to be a nation in jeopardy, but 
not in decadence. The efficiency of the nation has 
been vitiated by the sense of ease that has followed 
an unexampled prosperity; but in the opinion of the 
author the drowsiness will disappear when the com- 
fortable cause is gone, and the pressure of Ameri- 
can and German competition becomes more constant 
and pinching. The exact want of the nation is 
deeper and more scientific cultivation. The material 
is not exhausted and it exists to be developed; since 
there is a stronger smack of the vigorous barbarian 
than any suggestion of morbid exhaustion in the 
English character. “Calchas” yearns for a German 
Kaiser, believing that British politics do as much 
to paralyze national enthusiasm and to confuse na- 
tional effort as the Kaiser does to stimulate the ideas 
and concentrate the action of his people; indeed, the 
writer is of the opinion that if the British nation 
could be taken in hand for ten years by a benevo- 
lent despot, with a genius for constructive states- 
manship, no nation would prove a more profitable 
subject. 

To any one who is acquainted with the habits of 
the English people of all ranks, it will be agreed 
that the author speaks with a true judgment of the 
situation when he says that the weakness of the 
British, as compared with their two greatest com- 
petitors, is the difference in the view which is taken 
of the relation between pleasure and work. The 
German, with his thorough, intellectual interest in 
his own line takes more pleasure in work than in 
plav. The American goes with irresistible vigor into 
both work and play, while the average Briton thinks 
far too much of sport while at his job. The situa- 
tion is admirably summed up in the statement that 
to the nation which is supreme in the scientific spirit 
will supremacy in the twentieth century belong, and 
if England is to remain an international ignoramus, 
and to be dependent more and more upon America 
and Germany for her electricians and chemists, and 
for all the newest appliances in her oldest trades, 
the wavering balance in which the future of the 
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country hangs must drop downward. It is consid- 
ered that America cannot be prevented in any case 
from attaining, at some period during the twentieth 
century, the industrial leadership of the world, and 
that the real task of Great Britain and her best 
chance of success, if she is thoroughly awakened in 
time, will be in the struggle with Germany for the 
second place. 

The writer finds considerable satisfaction as re- 
gards the future in the fact that the immense lead 
which Great Britain at present possesses, which is 
considered to be in itself a solid and enormous as- 
set, if rightly understood and utilized, should enable 
that country to fight a formidable defensive struggle 
in the endeavor to make the inevitable encroachments 
more gradual than the Pan-German mind imagines, 
and to hold its own for all sufficient periods of power 
and prosperity until the reconsideration of the Brit- 
ish outlook a hundred years hence. It is pointed 
out that the total volume of British exports and im- 
ports is still half as much again as that of Germany, 
and twice that of the United States; and the reader 
is reminded that it takes time for the swiftest pur- 
suer to reduce a long lead.—Scientific American. 


[One nation’s ability to compete with an- 
other is gauged by its comparative economy of 
production. This economy is again determined 
by the percentage of the whole population en- 
gaged in productive labor, by the natural re- 
sources, by the machinery used, and by the 
financial relations born to other nations. 
Junius is mistaken in thinking that taxes or 
duties necessarily have any connection with a 
nation’s ability to compete. If the nation’s 
bonds are held by a class who live in idleness 
then the taxes raised to pay interest on such 
bonds are just so much handicap upon the 
nation’s ability to compete internationally. Of 
course, this is usually the rule, and to that 
extent Junius was justified. What is distress- 
ing England today is not her burden of taxes, 
but the superior machinery of America.—Ep. 
CHALLENGE. | 

: Geckh Gk 
Over-production in Bicycles 


The cycling industry of England is at present in 
a critical condition. The majority of the companies 
have not paid any dividends during the past year, 
and the outlook portends worse business in the fu- 
ture. It is estimated that no less than $100,000,000 
are sunk in the cycle industry in England. During 
the past four years no less than fifty companies ag- 
gregating a capital of $25,000,000 have disappeared. 
The main reason for this crisis is over-capitalization, 
combined with reckless, dishonest trading, while the 
cycle, although a popular means of locomotion, is 
being rapidly supplanted by the motor car. The cycle 
firms at present in a flourishing condition make this 
industry only a ramification of an extensive busi- 
ness, so that any loss incurred by cycle manufactur- 
ing is compensated by the financial success of other 
specialties. 

* OK Ok 

The special agent of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in charge of the Experiment Station 
at Sitka, Alaska, reports that there is not the slight- 
est doubt that grain can be matured almost anvwhere 
in Alaska. He obtained samples of perfectly ripe 
barley, oats, wheat and rye from several points in 
the interior, even far north. These grains were 
grown and matured during 1900. With one excep- 
tion, they grew from seed accidentally scattered and 
grown wild. If the grain will grow and mature 
without culture, it is reasonable to suppose that it 
will grow and improve if properly planted. Flax 
was also grown at Sitka. It attained a height of 
more than three feet. Matured seed are produced, 
and a fiber of excellent quality. There is no doubt 
that flax would be an excellent crop to raise. 

* *K * 

Moscow was formerly connected to Nijni-Novgo- 
rod by a waterway. but through neglect this means 
of intercommunication has long since heen closed, 
owing to the filling up of the channel with sand, etc. 


Attempts, however, are to be made to reconstruct it. 
The river Moskwa a few years ago was a useless 
waterway, but a steamer trading company built a 
series of locks and dams, and have since developed 
a vast traffic, amounting to about 17,000,000 poods 
per annum, between Moscow and Kolomna. Above 
the latter point to Rjasan, where commences the nay- 
igable portion of the river Oka, which flows to 
Nijni-Novgorod, the passage of the river is ob- 
structed by sand. It is proposed to remove this sand 
as much as possible, and to erect dams and locks 
so that a sufficient depth of water may be obtained 
throughout the whole of this section of the river. 
By this means a continuous waterway will extend 
from Moscow to Nijni-Novgorod. The cost of the 
scheme will amount to about $3,250,000. 
* OK 


Industrial Crisis in Belgium 


Belgium is suffering from the effects of an acute 
industrial crisis, which threatens to severely inter- 
fere with the prosperity of the country. The high 
price of coal has necessitated the closing of numer- 
ous manufactories, and the consequent increase in 
the number of the unemployed. The miners, ow- 
ing to their strong organization, have been enabled 
to enforce their demands regarding increased wages, 
and it is anticipated that grave trouble will result 
when the break occurs in the price of coal, since they 
will not be disposed to acquiesce to a corresponding 
reduction in their wages. The diamond cutters also 
promise considerable trouble. They have united and 
demand an eight-hour day without any reduction in 
their wages. The glass workers have also caused 
severe disruption in their trade, and the result of 
their strike has been to direct a heavy blow at what 
is probably the strongest industry in Belgium. The 
discontent in this trade has been caused by the em- 
ployment of non-union men. Owing to the strong 
unanimity which exists among the employes in Bel- 
gium the unions are very rich and powerful and are 
in a position to defy the masters for a long time. 
The larger manufacturers are resisting the work- 
men’s demands, but the smaller manufacturers, who 
are not in a position to maintain inactivity for any 
great length of time, are removing their works to 
other countries, where the workmen’s organizations 
are not so potential. Unless some arrangement is 
shortly concluded between the masters and the men 
grave and extensive trouble is apprehended. 

* * * 


Berlin. savs Harper’s Bazaar, has conceived a novel 
nlan of furthering the right development of children. 
This provides for an interchange of citv and country 
children. Thus the poorer classes of Berlin, who 
cannot afford family outings, are enabled to send 
their children to the country and in exchange they 
receive the children from the country home, who 
thus are provided with the liberal education town life 
affords. Reciprocal selfish interest in their own 
Nrompts considerate treatment of visiting children 
in each home. The plan works so successfully, the 
intention now is to extend it and make it interna- 
tional, establishing an exchange of children between 
different countries. The question arises in the Amer- 
ican mind. why have homes at all under this svstem? 
Turn children over to State institutions. and let the 
work of modern educafion merrily proceed without 
the slightest obstacle which preservation of the family 
ideal imposes. 

The men who were at work on the top of the 
Williamsburg tower of the new East River Bridge, 
New York, had a thrilling experience on January 
19, when a sudden snow squall struck the city. The 
wind raised part of the wooden flooring and blew the 
boards in every direction. The men lay down and 
held on to everything within reach. Some of them 
had to discard their gloves in order to maintain a 
firm grip, and, in consequence, had their fingers 
frosthitten. After the flurry of snow subsided the 
men came down the rope ladder and work was sus- 
pended for the day. 

* ke O* 


Let the Nation own the Trusts. 
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James T. Van Rensselaer 


HE civilized stage turns every vice, which barbarism 
practices in a simple way, into a complex, ambiguous, 
equivocal and hypocritical form. It moves in a vic- 
ious circle,’ in contradictions which it eternally re- 
produces without being able to remove them, so that 
it ever accomplishes the very reverse of that which it 
really does or pretends to aim at; for instance, that “in 
civilization poverty is born of plenty.’” FourrErR. — 

With a prophetic instinct which has earned for his 
writings the title of the “Bible of Socialism,” thus 
wrote Karl Marx forty years ago. Said he: “The 

competitive forces im society will in time work so fiercely against 
each other that some kind of co-operation will have to be resorted 
to to prevent their becoming absolutely destructive.” In this coun- 
try, in every State, right under our eyes in each community, that 
prediction has been justified by the course of events. In the forty 
years between 1860 and 1900, the riches of the United States have 
grown from sixteen billions to over one hundred billions of dollars. 

In the same time the per capita wealth has sprung from $514 to 

nearly $1350. ‘Thirteen hundred and fifty dollars for every man, 

woman and child in this great Republic. 

One would imagine that under a free government the people 
would enjoy the benefits. Such, however, is not the case. Refer- 
ence to the proper authorities will reveal these astonishing facts. 
(1) That according to an official census millions of households 
live on an average of less than $7 per week, and remember if this 
is the average many hundreds of thousands exist on considerably 
less. (2) That the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of Massachusetts 
asserts that the wages of our wage-earners are not sufficient to de- 
fray their living expenses, if the wages of the children are excluded, 
and that the latter amounts to from one-fourth to one-third of the 
total family income; while the Bureau of Labor of Illinois informs 
us that taking only the intelligent wage-earners—those who know 
how to make the best of their condition—the vast majority of them 
cannot make both ends meet without counting in the wages of their 
wives and children. 

The great English statesman, Gladstone, realized the existing 
conditions, when, in speaking of Great Britain, he said: “It is one 
of the most melancholy features in the social state of this country, 
that while there was a decrease in the consuming powers of the peo- 
ple, and while there was an increase in the privations and distress 
of the laboring class and operatives, there was at the same time a 
constant accumulation of wealth in the upper classes, and a constant 
increase of capital.” 

A Baptist minister of Rhode Island, writing in 1886, made the 
following remarkable assertion, and his figures, if brought up to 
date, would be still more astounding. Said he: ‘The world was 
never richer than it is today. In fifty-four years France has 
nearly quadrupled hers, while our own country since 1850 has mul- 
tiplied her riches sixfold. (Between 1850 and 1900, the United 
States have actually multiplied their riches fourteen-fold.) Each 
working day, America is four million dollars richer at night than 
in the morning. Eleven million dollars are added every day to the 
wealth of America and Europe. In America and Europe the excess 
of births over the deaths is eleven thousand each day. So that for 
every one really added to the population one thousand dollars are 
added to the means of providing for his reception. But the new- 
comer does not always get this provision; nor do his parents or 
friends get it on his behalf. Multitudes of new-comers are swad- 
dled in rags and nurtured on the milk of poverty. There is wealth 
enough accumulated and daily produced, yet men shiver with cold 
and perish from hunger.” 

The story is told of a young father who was extolling the won- 
derful gifts of the first born to a bachelor brother. ‘Why, John,” 
said he, “ours is a most. remarkable infant. Would you believe it 
that baby could talk when only two weeks old. I warrant you 
never heard of anything the like of that before.” “Bah! Henry. 
You weary me,” was the rejoinder. ‘Why that’s nothing. The 


scripture says Job cursed the day that he was born.” ’ 

And so possibly the reason that we Americans are so precocious 
a nation is that the vast majority of us could curse the day that we 
were born. 

In what Lord Byron called the “chaos of events,” some one 
has said “chaos has no statistics, it has only statisticians.” These 
tell us that in this broad land stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, we may find 10,000,000 human beings without either 
enough to eat or to wear. That not so long ago we could have found 
1,000,000 skilled and 2,000,000 unskilled workingmen without em- 
ployment. That we may find between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 wo- 
men and children slaves to the sweating shops of which there are 
20,000 in New York City alone. That we may find 250,000 women 
prostitutes, and that plodding our highways and byways moves 
a vast army of 60,000 tramps. 

In the tenements of New York city four families now live on 
a floor. Mr. Jacob Riis tells us that in the block bounded by Stan- 
ton, Houston, Attorney and Ridge streets, the size of which is 
200x300, there is a population of 2244 human souls, or a rate per 
acre of 1774. While the Rev. Dr. Rainsford tells us that thirty 
per cent of those who die in that city are buried in quick lime in 
the potter’s field. What a terrible indictment against our boasted 
civilization! 

Wrote Charles Dickens in his “Tale of Two Cities” : 
possible?” exclaimed Mr. Torry. “Ts it possible?” repeated De- 
farge, bitterly. ‘Yes. And a beautiful world we live in, when it 
is possible, and when many other such things are possible, and not 
only possible, but done—done, see you !—under that sky there, every 
day. Long live the Devil! Let us go on.” 

The chief of the New York Fire Department, in his testimony 
before the Tenement House Commttee, stated that “tenements are 
erected mainly with a view of returning a large income for the 
amount of capital invested. It is only after a fire in which great 
loss of life occurs that any interest whatever is taken in the safety 
of the occupanis. 

If the owners of these death-traps care so little for human life, 
how can they be expected to take any interest whatever in the moral 
and physical welfare of their tenants? Nor do they. And yet, 
fully sixty if not eighty per cent of the population of New York 
live in these tenements. 

In a block lying between Sixty-first and Sixty-second streets 
and Amsterdam and West End avenues, is a piece of land the most 
densely populated of any in this New World. There in a city 
block—a seventh of a mile across and a twentieth up and down— 
the last census revealed the fact—are huddled together over four 
thousand human beings. 

Think of a plat of ground 375x200, which is the block bounded 
by Canal, Hester, Eldridge and Forsyth streets, providing a per- 
manent home for 2628 persons, giving each a space of 27 square 
feet! But even so scanty a provision is palatial when the facts 
are more closely examined. Twenty familes composed of 100 
people, sometimes with lodgers 150, in a single 25-foot dwelling 
arecommon. ‘The law requires 600 cubic feet for every inmate,”’ 
writes the Rev. Dr. Behrends, in his “Socialism and Christianity,” 
“and the provisions of the sanitary code are excellent, twenty years 
in advance of European legislation, but political nfluences paralyze 
their enforcement. In a room 12x8 and 5% feet high, it was 
found that nine persons slept and prepared their food; less than 60 
cubic feet for each inmate. In another room, located in a dark 
cellar, without screens or partitions, were huddled together, two 
men with their wives and a girl of fourteen, two single men and 
a boy of seventeen, two women and four bovs—nine, ten, eleven 
and fifteen vears old,—fourteen persons in all.” 

“Here,” to quote the words of a legslative report, “infantile 
life unfolds its bud, but perishes before its first anniversary. Here 
vouth is ugly with loathsome diseases, and the deformities which 
follow physical degeneracy. Here the decrepitude of age is found 
at thirty. The poor themselves have a very expressive term for 
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the slow process of decay which they suffer, viz., “Tenant-House 
Rot.’ The great majority are indeed undergoing a slow decom- 
position, a true eremacausis, as the chemists term it.”” ‘That is to 
say, they are quietly burning to death. 

We are told that it is almost impossible to delineate the physi- 
cal, mental and moral degeneracy that festers in well-nigh hopeless 
corruption in the great English metropolis, but just listen to the fol- 
lowing from “The Bitter Cry of Outcast London” : 

“Few have any conception of what these pestilential rookeries 
are, where tens of thousands are crowded together amidst horrors 
which call to mind what we have heard of the middle passage of 
the slave-ship. You have to ascend rotten staircases, grope your 
way along dark and filthy passages, swarming with vermin. Ejight 
feet square! ‘That is about the average size of very many of these 
rooms. Walls and ceilings are black with the accretions of filth 
which have gathered upon them through long years of neglect. 
Every room in these rotten and reeking tenements houses a family, 
often two. In one cellar, a sanitary inspector reports a father, 
mother, three children and four pigs. Here are seven peo- 
ple living in one underground kitchen, and a little dead child 
lying in the same room. In another apartment nine brothers and 
sisters, from twenty-nine years of age downwards, live, eat and sleep 
together. Here is a mother who turns her children into the street 
early in the evening, because she lets her rooms for immoral pur- 
poses until long after midnight, when the poor little wretches creep 
back again; if they have not found some miserable shelter elsewhere. 
There are men and women who live and die, day by day, in their 
wretched single room, sharing all the family trouble, enduring the 
hunger and the cold, and waiting without hope, without a single ray 
of comfort until God curtains their staring eyes with the merciful 


film: of death.” 
“Are we pledged to craven silence? O, fling it to the wind, 
The parchment wall that bars us from the least of human kind,— 
That makes us cringe and temporize, and dumbly stand at rest, 
While Pity’s burning flood of words is red-hot in the breast!” 


As I write this I am reminded of the small boy who had made 
a study of “expansion.” 

“Now hold on, pa,” said he, “before you begin usin’ the trunk- 
strap on me, I want to ask you somthin’.” 

“What is it?” the cruel parent demanded. 

“You're against expansion, ain’t you?” 

“Well, what of it? Be quick!” 

“And you don’t believe in governin’ without the consent of the 
governed, do you?” 

“No, it is a wrong principle. 

” 

“Well, pa,” the child interrupted, “if you don’t believe in gov- 

ernin’ without the consent of the governed, how can you believe 


in lickin’ without the consent of the licked ?” 
“Then let us learn, learn, learn, 
The truth is plain to see, 
When the few can take, what many make, 
The people are not free.” 


Not so many months ago in Chicago, a call was received at one 
of the University settlements: for a nurse to help a poor mother 
bury her tiny babe. When the travesty of a funeral had returned 
from depositing the little remains in the potter’s field, the nurse 
turned to the mother and said, “If there is anything more that I can 
do for you, please ask it.” And the poor woman, looking up into 
the nurse’s face with tears in her eyes, cried, “Get John work! He 
nas had no work for seven months. Had he had work the child 
would not be dead!” 

Aye, friends! “Get John work!" That is a ery which will 
soon again be abroad in this land. That is a cry which if not 
answered will send rivers of blood running through our streets. 
The memorable riots in New York of 1863 emptied the refuges of 
beggary, drunkenness, lewdness and crime of their occupants, 
and those who beheld that outpouring tell us they will never forget 
the amazement and alarm of the hour. Such men and women had 
never before been seen on the great and crowded thoroughfares, but 
they had long been an element of the municipal life, and they are 
there still. 

Only last summer I was talking to an old gentleman who, in 
1859, had married a lady possessed of a number of slaves. He told 
me that believing slavery to be doomed, he advised his wife to sell 
the slaves and to invest the money in some.other way. His wife’s 
relatives, hearing of it, came to him and said, “Are you crazy? Do 
you not know that slavery has always existed, and that it always 
will continue to exist?” And so he allowed himself to be overper- 


I believe with Billy Mason, that 


Wwe 


suaded, and his wife kept the slaves. And yet within four years 
every chattel slave in the United States was free. 

It was about the same time that the poet Lowell was penning 
the following lines, which are as applicable today as they were fifty 


years ago: 
“Out of the land of bondage ’tis decreed our slaves shall go, 
And signs to us are offered, as erst to Pharaoh; 
If we are blind, their exodus, like Israel’s of yore, 
Through a Red Sea is doomed to be, whose surges are of gore. 


“°Tis ours to save our brethren, with peace and love to win 
Their darkened hearts from error, ere they harden it to sin; 
But if before his duty man with listless spirit stands, 
Ere long the Great Avenger takes the work from out his hands.” 
Men out of work! Men, women and children starving! Men, 
women and children finding it harder and harder to earn a living! 
“Are these the things the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land; 
To trace the stars and search the heavens for power ; 
To feel the passion for Eternity? 
Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light? 
Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 
There are no shapes more terrible than these— 
More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 
More fraught with menace to the universe.” 


Yet the same statisticians tell us that never before were the 
United States so rich as they are now; never before were the banks 
of the world so filled with money seeking investment. Truly, in the 
midst of abundance we are in poverty. Well may we say with the 
poet Dryden: 

“And plenty makes us poor.” 
eC 


JHE TRU.S CE IS. C ALS AS 
And Several Other Things 


To the Editor of THE CHALLENGE: 

Sir: In his Positive Philosophy, Auguste Comte tells us that the test of 
“arrival,” in the hierarchy of the sciences, is prevision, and that in Astronomy 
we have reached that stage; but, in Social Science, by reason of the complexity of 
the phenomena presented, that prevision is not now attainable. 

As a scientific Socialist, you profess to be possessed of a prescience which 
enables you to say, fromthe study of social phenomena, that the evolutionary 
trend makes for a Socialistic regime, as resistlessly as the Niagara river goes 
over the Falls. You rely upon evolutionary gravitation to bring on the millen- 
nium. I do not. 

You have seized upon my quoted couplet, about the undesirability of an over- 
ripe apple, as affording you an opening to tell me that it is a senseless expenditure 
of effort to pluck apples that are going to fall by and by. But, I am thoroughly 
convinced that the law of gravitation, upon which you are relyiug, will not supply 
you with any Socialistic apples, good, or even eatable. You will have to climb 
the tree and shake it vigorously, or you will get only rotten fruit, wind-falls at 
the best. The Socialists of every denomination, remind me of those Egyptian 
women “who sit all day long by the swift-flowing Abana, veiled and motionless 
figures, whispering “kismet,” while the stream hurries on, and the sun shines 
and the wind shakes down the blossoms of the Mishmish.” 

Look you, Sir, the Trust is Caesar. 

“Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus; and we, petty men, 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves.” 

And you think our Caesar will surrender, from sheer surfeit of riches—or 
from some higher consideration—his wealth and power to promote the common- 
weal. It is not so written in the old book of Human Nature, unregenerated. 

The issue seems to be made up between us, Mr. Editor. I am not with you 
on this question. I hold a conviction, with William Jennings Bryan, that the 
Trust is a menace to personal liberty and must be destroyed; and I hold with 
Tom Johnson in the way to do it. Tom Johnson’s way is the George way. The 
axe must be laid at the root of the tree. The root of the tree is in the earth. 
The Single Tax is the axe. , “The power to tax is the power to destroy.” The 
method? Shift the incidence of taxation, from things hardly assessable and 
improperly taxable, to the visible source of “unearned increment’ (the com- 
munal product, now appropriated by the toll-takers at the gates of natural oppor- 
tunities) the exhaustless storehouse of the earth. Result: Aboliton of private 
toll-gates, and, therewith, the trusts, which have been organized, for the most 
part, as agencies for keeping of said gates. When “Othello’s occupation’s gone,” 
what is there left but hari-kari? What then? The opening up of multiplied 
opportunities for the remunerative employment of the nation’s involuntarily idle 
men and women. That is all the Commonwealth I demand. The man who de- 
mands more is visionary. The man who demands less invites a despotism, and 


it is almost here. 
But you are fertilizing the Trust tree in the hope that, by and by, it will be 


the people’s tree, and afford shelter and food and protection for them. TI believe 
it a deadly Upas tree. Its history is a baleful one. (If I may be allowed, 
for the moment, to change my similitude), I do not like its genesis. Its mother 
was Special Privilege. It has been fed on blood and tears. It is not the legit- 
imate offspring of Free Competition, (as you contend), but is the child of his 
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bastard brother, an unmanumitted slave, time out of mind, Manacled Competi- 
tion—a starveling, born in a sweat shop, a maimed degenerate. No, I do not like 
the Trust tree. I do not like its flower; and of its fruit Iet all men beware. 

Before I pass on, will you allow me-+to interpolate here, the following excerpt 
from Post’s The Public? 

“Where slavery is, competition is restricted; the slave cannot make free bar- 
gains. Where private corporations control the highways of commerce, competi- 
tion is restricted; producers and consumers cannot make their reciprocal trades 
without paying tribute, and tribute is inconsistent with free bargaining. Where 
protective tariffs prevail, free bargaining is prevented, not only obviously, but 
with deliberate intent. Where revenue tariffs and taxes are imposed upon pro- 
ducers and consumers, as such, free bargaining is obstructed. Where mines, and 
oil wells, and salt deposits, and forests, and rights of highway, and terminal 
points, and farming places conveniently located, and city building lots, and water 
power, and all the innumerable provisions which Nature has made for human 
use—where these are monopolized, free bargaining is nothing but a free farce. 
There cannot be free bargaining when one of the bargainers in a trade has a legal 
or institutional advantage.” 

I think I have casually remarked that I do not like the Trust, and I also 
seek the destruction of his father, Manacled Competition. His is the whip that 
has driven us into the arms of his hideous Frankenstein. He it is who has de- 
based our people to the abject adoration of wealth. He it is who has caused us 
to abjure our allegiance to the Declaration of Independence, and the teachings of 
the Fathers, in an attempt to set up his shrine in the Philippines, and other 
islands of the sea. Look what he has brought us to! Our hands are red with 
the blood of ruthless conquest. Our hearts are black with the perfidy of Punic 
Faith, and hard with the lust of commercial greed. Our eyes are inflamed with 
cupidity and shifty with the cunning of a moral strabismus. Our tongues drip 
the cant of miscalled civilization and the piety of a Pecksniff. Our cars are deaf 
to the appeals of the highest patriotism. Our souls are unresponsive to the dic- 
tates of conscience, the lights of philosophy and the precepts of Christ’s religion. 
They encounter the white light of the Religion of Humanity. 

“As torches that have burned all night, 
Through some impure and Godless rite, 
Encounter morning's glorious rays.” 

It is the thought of what he has brought ws to, that makes me fearful that 
such a people will long submit to the yoke of Trust Despotism before they will 
“rise up and smite the Philistines” and establish equity and individual freedom 
from the center to the sea. 

April 25, 1901. 
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Ten Years Ago 

Here is an excerpt from a report of a speech made by me when 
I ran for Congress ten years ago. I happened to run across it while 
looking through the files of the Los Angeles ‘Times. ‘The paper was 
dated October 5, 1890: 

“H. Gaylord Wilshire, the Socialist nominee for Congress, 
said: ‘Do we own the country in which we live, or are we the slaves 
of the few who do own it? What difference is it whether we work 
for an employer for our life or for every day of our life? It is 
said that property is more widely distributed in the United States 
than in other countries; that there is no poverty in this country. 
Now, as a matter of fact, while the wealth per capita here is nearly 
30 per cent less than the wealth per capita of England, the wealth 
of the very rich men in this country is twice that of the same class 
in England. ‘Today the platforms of both the great parties have a 
trust or monopoly plank. They assure us that they will deal severely 
with the trusts that interfere with the production of the necessities 
of existence. 

“Now, the trust is but the effect of the condition of industry 
in this country. It is forced upon the manufacturers by the severity 
of competition. The sugar refiners produce enough sugar in four 
days to last seven. Is it not absurd then to pass a law that will 
compel them to run every day in the week? This is virtually what 
an anti-trust law would mean. * * * As each trust cuts down 
its production it turns out unemployed men to cheapen the wages 
of others. This cannot continue. Something must be done. The re- 
sources of nature must be placed in the hands of the people that 
they may produce for themselves. Why not have the government 
take possession of the railroads and the trusts and run them as it 
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A SERMON ON HUMORISTS By 
HERBERT N. CASSON @D@ BDO & 


livery now and then an editor or a lecturer becomes a truth- 
teller, but the trouble with them 1s that they don’t know how to tell 
the truth in a way that makes the people want to hear it. ‘hey only 
reach a tew people, and never reach those who need the truth the 
most. 

Prophets and lecturers have generally told the truth in a way 
that maue nearly everybody want to throw rocks at them. ‘They 
made the truth seem like a personal misuit to pretty nearly everyone 
who heard it. Some truth-tellers have done a great deal to make 
lies popular. 

But the /uimorist has found a better way. Instead of making 
the truth ridiculous, he makes the he ridiculous. \Vhat he writes 
is read by everybody. Nobody swears; everybody laughs. 

tle doesn't live ina garret, and print a litule tuur-page weekly 
on a hand press. He has every great daily paper and magazine 
at his service. Llis copy is not edited by some juiceless hack who 
blue-pencils all the original thoughts and leaves in the padding. 
It is printed as written, and the /iwmorist gets a letter trom the editor 
saying, “Please make your next story halt a column longer.” 

Jnstead ot being obliged to print his ideas in a five cent pam- 
phlet and pay tor it nimseit, the wumorist is the best paid writer in 
the country. Instead of being dragged through the streets with a 
r pe about his neck, he is dined and wined and teted and banqueted. 

And no prophet or abolitionist ever struck harder blows than 
these humorists. 

Kead Mark ‘Twain's article in the february North American. 
l‘oreign Missions, and Imperialism never received such sledge-ham- 
mer knocks before. lor instance, here are two specimens : 

“Keverend Mr. Ament’s feat of squeezing a thirteen-fold in- 
demnity out of the pauper peasants tu square other people’s offenses, 
thus condemning them and their women and innocent little children 
to inevitable starvation and lingering death, in order that the blood- 
money so acquired might be ‘wsed for the propagation of the Gos- 
pel, does not flutter my serenity; although the act and the words, 
taken together, concrete a blasphemy so hideous and so colossal that, 
without doubt, its mate is not findable in the history of this or any 
other age.” 

Again, “As for a flag for the Philippine Province, it is easily 
managed. We can have a special one—our States do it. We can 
have just our usual flag, with the white stripes painted black and the 
stars replaced by the skull-and-crossbones.” 

And the article in which these paragraphs appeared was given 
first place in the North American! 

And the writer received as much money for it, no doubt, as the 
average workman earns in a year or more! 

And he is not mobbed, nor called an anarchist, nor thrown 
out of his job! 

Because he 1s a humorist. 

Take another recent instance: George Bernard Shaw, the 
champion literary humorist of England, writes an article in the 
New-York Journal, March 3, entitled “Americans cannot govern 
themselves.” 

If any editor in New York had been guilty of such an article, 
he would have been at once discharged. Here are a few para- 
graphs: 

“You have no civil and municipal service—nothing but salary 
lists to buy votes with. ‘The Spaniards blush when your system 
is described to them, though every Spanish official has his salary 
stolen by the man above him, and lives by stealing the salary of the 
man below him.” 

“There should be a movement on the part of respectable pub- 
lic-spirited Americans to ask a European commission to take a 
contract for governing the United States.” 

“When a system is rotted by doctrinaire democracy, and es- 
tablishes universal boodle in the name of Liberty, it always evolves 
a dictatorship as a remedy.” 

“You must begin the work of reformation by abolishing the 
American Constitution, that foolish, obsolete and obstructive docu- 
ment which destroys life, persecutes liberty, and makes the pursuit 
of happiness a chase after other people’s dollars.”’ 

And this is printed on the first page of the most widely cir- 
culated paper in America, in brevier, triple-leaded, and with fancy 
borders done in three colors! 

We serious and witless reformers can’t understand it. 


If any Socialist agitator were to stand on a box at a street corner 
and recite Shaw’s article, he would be rotten-egged and arrested. 
But G. B. 8. gets a handsome check by mail and a note of thanks by 
cable! 

Fellow-reformers, we must become humorists! 

Then there is Dooley. He is not a trifler. He is one of the 
sanest philosophers in America. His criticisms of politics and so- 
cial blemishes have been keen and merciless. He packs more truth 
into a sentence than most professors get into a book. 

No apter word was ever spoken than when Dooley described 
the Anarchist-assassin as the microbe that had been developed 
by bad sanitation. 

But Dooley is a humorist. ‘Therefore he may write about an- 
archy, and poke fun at whom he pleases. He is like the court jester 
of ancient times, who was the only one who dared to tell the truth 
to the king. 

The cartoonist, also, is a privileged character. Davenport, 
Opper and Bush have scared Mark Hanna more than Bryan ever 
did. Many an official who laughs at denunciations, squirms at 
caricature. 

These humorists and cartoonists can teach the average social 
reformer several things. Perhaps they may reform the whole ma- 
teria medica of ‘Truth. Perhaps they may set us to calculating just 
how much good is done by the Mrs. Nation, John Brown and De 
Leon type of agitators. 

Perhaps they may prompt us to inquire why earnestness and 
humor should be divorced; and why books on economic questions 
must be as dry as Calvinist sermons. 

Perhaps they may help us to get free from the incubus of 
imetaphysical Socialism, and learn to tell what we believe in sim- 
ple and everyday language. 

Perhaps their success in speaking out may convince us that 
the people are not so ignorant and the papers and magazines are 
net so subsidized as we thought they were. 

Perhaps they will teach us that our failure was our own fault, 
Lecause we did not know enough to mix a little sarsaparilla with 
the castor oil. 

Isn’t it worth considering ?—Bellamy Review. 
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What Dreams Come True 


“The distinguishing characteristic of American 
business affairs in the first year of the twentieth 
century is a magnitude of financial operations of 
which the world offers no parallel. The dreamers 
of a decade, or even of ten decades ago, were wild 
enough in some of their fancies as to the events that 
would occur in the new part of the world, but wild 
as they were in some respects, they did not begin to 
imagine the immensity of such financial transactions 
as are now of frequent occurrence. A small 
clique of men are now dealing, under one central 
plan of operations, with an aggregate of railroad 
properties capitalized at 12,000 millions of dollars. 
On one day a system of roads representing $200,- 
000,000 is set over in its place to perform the func- 
tions outlined for it. On another day a railroad in 
an entirely different part of the country having a 
bagatelle capitalization of $32,000,000 is conveyed 
to another branch of the enterprise, and on every 
day the plans go forward quietly in pursuance of the 
general purpose. In view of the numerous 
operations of this sort that are now in progress, it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that these men are 
recasting the entire railroad system of the United 
States with its nearly 200,000 miles of main track.” 

The above quotation is not taken from any sensa- 
tional newspaper or Socialist publication, but from 
the columns of the Chicago Economist, a conserva- 
tive financial journal devoted to the interests of the 
great capitalists and investors. As was to be ex- 
pected, the “desperate struggle” that was scheduled 
to take place between Rockefeller and Carnegie in 
the steel trade was but the preliminary bluffing prep- 
aratory to a consolidation of the interests involved. 
With the resulting steel trust has also been com- 
bined the coal trust giving a combination with a 
total capitalization of nearly a billion and a half dol- 
lars. As these same interests also control the gigan- 
tic railroad combination described above, it will be 
seen that the total capital now controlled by this 
stupendous organization is about $13,500,000,000, a 
sum, by the way, almost identical in amount with the 
total valuation of all the farms and agricultural im- 
plements registered by the United States census of 
1890. 

A little over a one year ago the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of New York attracted world- 
wide attention by the presentation of statistics show- 
ing that during the year 1898 trusts had been formed 
with a total capitalization of $6,000,000,000. ‘This 
figure was quoted far and wide as indicating the un- 
heard-of lengths attained by capitalist concentra- 
tion in this country. Every one recalls the far-reach- 
ing consternation it created in the ranks of the class 
of small exploiters and how they held “Anti-trust 
conferences” and covered the statute books with laws 
forbidding such combinations. Today a single month 
sees almost three times as much capital pass into a 
single organization without scarcely causing a pro- 
test. Even William Jennings Bryan has not es- 
sayed to offer a “remedy” or suggest a new methoc 
of “trust smashing” however hard up he may have 
been for “copy” to fill the columns of his newly es- 
tablished weekly. 

An interesting phase of the railroad consolidation 
is seen in the statement that the services of 50,000 
men will be dispensed with as a result of the econo- 
mies of unified operation. These will come largely 
from the ranks of the managing force, and it is 
likely that a great many highly salaried presidents 
and superintendents will be made to realize the fact 
that they are only wage slaves after all, even if they 
have been a little better fed and clothed in the past 
than the men who twisted brakes and shoveled sand. 
It is also rumored that the contracts between the 
express companies and the railroads all expire within 
the next few years and that at their expiration the 
trust will not renew them, but will proceed to “ex- 
propriate” the present owners. 

Another instance of an international trust was fur- 
nished by the report of the directors of the Diamond 
Match Company. According to their recent state- 
ment to the stockholders, that company is now op- 
erating factories in England, South Africa, Peru and 
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Germany, as well as in all the principal centers of 
the timber supply suitable for matches in the United 
States. 

Meanwhile the record of failures for the three 
weeks ending February 14, according to Bradstreets, 
is about ten per cent more than for the same three 
weeks of last year. An examination of the figures 
in detail, however, shows that it is only the same old 
story of the wiping out of the little exploiters. Out 
of the 709 failures that took place during this time, 
639 were for $5,000 or less and only five were for 
more than $50,000. 

The “surplus labor” extorted from American la- 
borers by their capitalist masters still continues to 
spread consternation in other countries. From every 
quarter come complaints of the ruination of foreign 
industries by “American pauper labor.” The Chicago 
Tribune calls attention to the fact that the Deering 
and McCormick Harvesting companies are clog- 
ging the shipping facilities to Russia with their 
machines, which have displaced those of all other 
countries. The reason for this is that “while he is 
paid from 40 to 100 per cent more wages than the 
mechanic in European factories, the American work- 
man is enabling his employer to compete against all 
comers. He is doing more and better work.” In 
England the London Times states that over one-half 
the Welsh tin plate mills have been forced to close 
down because of American competition, and there 
is much talk of a protective tariff. But it is not 
alone in the form of manufactured products that 
this “surplus labor” goes abroad. The London Econ- 
omist estimates that since 1896 about $100,000,000 
vf American capital has been invested in Canada. 
British tram lines are not only made in American 
workshops, but they are owned by American capi- 
talists. It is stated that a large portion of the pro- 
posed new British war loan will be taken by Amer- 
ican banks and the laborers of this country may 
have the consolation of knowing that not only do 
they produce the meat with which to feed British 
soldiers in South Africa, but that they also furnish 
the money to the British government with which to 
buy the aforesaid product. What the American la- 
borer himself gets out of this transaction is less 
clear.—-International Socialist Review. 
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JOTTINGS 


_ When, in 1875, the two theretofore warring fac- 
tions of the German Social Democracy amalgamated, 
they soon proved—to the entire satisfaction of the 
Man of Blood and Iron—that in union there is 
strength. 
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In this country it is mostly those who are en- 
gaged in the class struggle that fail to understand it. 
Thus Moliere’s Jourdain talked prose for forty 
years without being aware of it. 

a 

The difference between the highwayman and the 
captain of industry is just this: In exploiting man- 
kind the former gencrally draws the line at chil- 
dren. 

* 


With the advent of social equality there will at 
last be a united nation within the United States. 
k 
You could hardly persuade a leaf on a branch that 
its welfare will increase with the mutilation of the 
other branches of the common parent. But you can 
a patriot. 
* 
Jingoism hails from national conceit and leads to 
wholesale murder. 
Kk 
Twenty-five years ago Swinburne might have died 
a champion of justice. Twenty-five years hence 
Kipling might have been born one. 
* 


The Paris Commune was an abortion of the So- 
cial Revolution. Perhaps so. But the ill-fated and 
premature birth was due rather to an accident rather 
than the constitutional weakness of the organism in 
which it was conceived. 

* 

It is only fair that the Russian Church should re- 
fuse Tolstoi a Christian burial, for he would do the 
same if he had the burying of the Russian Church. 

W. WINCHEVSKY. 


The Soundness of Socialism 


One does not become a Socialist because of the 
gifts that Socialism has to offer. Usually one relin- 
quishes slowly orthodoxy after orthodoxy; and with 
every one there is a wrench, for with every one a 
friend is lost. The reform people are oftentimes 
the worst. The free-trader cannot forgive you for 
discovering that his nostrum will not cure it all; 
the single-tax man, when you get beyond his limits, 
thinks you are a traitor; while, as for those who are 
Socialists in economics, and bourgeois orthodoxists 
in everything else, they declare you are wrecking 
the whole movement by the introduction of for- 
eign and highly dangerous subjects. My under- 
standing of the case is this: J cannot find in his- 
tory a single instance of a decided economic change 
that has not had as its companions, at every step, 
corresponding changes all along the line. Yhe com- 
plaints we hear on every side of the decay of family 
life, the decay of religious faith, and so forth, are 
so many contemporary proofs of the truth of this 
position. For we have been passing, and we are 
still passing, through the first stage of a vast indus- 
trial revolution. 

I submit that the Socialist analysis is the most 
correct, because it is the most truly scientific. It is 
the most scientific because it has been the most la- 
borious; and because, having no vested interests to 
serve and being only anxious to reach the economic 
truth that alone can set the wage worker free, 
it has not allowed its wishes to be the fathers of its 
thoughts, or permitted the heart to dictate to the 
head. That capitalist competition is digging its 
own grave; that, by having already introduced co- 
operative production on the largest scale, it has laid 
the framework of the future co-operative com- 
monwealth; that it is rapidly dividing this, and every 
other nation, into two distinct classes, the very 
wealthy few and the propertyless many—all these 
I submit are facts, and show the soundness of the 
Socialist analysis. I submit further that the prop- 
osition that the economic mold is the one from which 
all other institutions take their shape is profoundly 
true: has been proved so in the past, and is being 
proved so daily now. I take no interest, therefore, 
in, and expect no good whatever from the perpetual 
whine about decaying morals, the increase of crimes, 
insanity, suicide and the like, save for the insight 
they give into the rottenness of the existing order. 
They will not improve for being preached at: they 
will steadily grow worse as our present industrial 
system grows more and more impossible. To com- 
plain of this is to complain of one of Nature’s most 
essential laws. Pain has a genuine function to per- 
from; it tells us when we are going wrong; it is 
now loudly reminding us of our folly in retaining 
a system that has had its day.—W. C. O. 


* OK OK 


Our consul-general at Melbourne transmits inter- 
esting particulars of the deal in steel rails and fish- 
plates, briefly announced by cable in December last, 
between the Victoria government and the Illinois 
Steel Company. 

Requiring 17,440 tons of steel rails for the govern- 
ment railways in Victoria, the agent-general of the 
colony in London (Sir Andrew Clarke) was directed 
to advertise for bids. Six tenders were received, 
and they included bids from English, German and 
American steel mills. The price per ton asked by 
the English and German bidders is not given by 
Consul Bray, but the Illinois Company’s bid, which 
was $28.65 per ton, was much the lowest, and was 
at once accepted. 

* *K X* 


“Without regard to the institutions of Christian- 
ity, the question as to whether love is law is the 
field on which the economic battle is to be fought 
out. If the church would furnish the faith which 
the people crave, and deal with the human fact we 
now confront, it must bring forth a new Christian 
synthesis in the form of an economic statement of 
the teachings of Jesus—an economic of His law of 
love.”’—Prof. Geo. D. Herron. 
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“SOCIETY”? UNDER SOCIALISM 


Los Angeles, April 18, 1901. 

Dear Comrade Wilshire: In THe CHa.itence of April 17th, discussing the 
social status of labor, present and prospective (page 4), you say: “Under So- 
cialism the whole world will simply be off on a picnic—a perpetual picnic. No 
labor will be considered degrading, any more than labor is considered degrading 
today among picnickers out camping.” 

Now, without calling in question the fact that Socialism would very largely 
do away with the degradation that now attaches to manual labor, it strikes me 
that the light you put it in tends to give color to the ideas some have that 
Socialists are only visionary theorists and idle dreamers. In my view anything 
like absolute social equality belongs to the far future. The thing that Socialism 
will do, and do quickly, will be to place the physical necessaries and comforts 
of lite, together with the means for intellectual and moral growth, within the 
easy reach of all. But it will not produce social equality in one or in two gen- 
erations. The street sweeper under capitalism will not join the California 
Club under Socialism. The washerwoman under capitalism will not fraternize 
with Mrs. Lofty under Socialism. 

There is more real democracy in Itngland today than in America. Yet they 
still have the forms of royalty over there. It is only a pretty, though somewhat 
expensive bauble. And in the same way the shell of capitalistic aristocracy will 
survive the introduction of Socialism. “Society” will still hold itself aloof, 
drink its champagne and talk its “airy nothings,” even as it does today. It will 
be like disused organs in the animal and vegetable world; after becoming super- 
fluous it will only very gradually disappear. 

Incidentally, let me say, | like Vite CHaALtence very much. While [ can 
only speak for myself, my observation is that the paper’s popularity with the 
local comrades increases with every number. CHALLENGE stock seems to be going 
up. Fraternally, W. A. Corey. 


I may to-day have a great desire to associate with chess players, 
but if I work on a street car I will have no time to gratify my de- 
sire. I may have strongly developed artistic tastes, but again my 
work keeps me selling calico behind a counter. 

Yes, the world under Socialism will be off on a perpetual picnic 
and it will be like a picnic of to-day. Certain people will like to 
fish and some will like to hunt. The people to-day form into their 
groups when they go on a large picnic and they will do so in life 
under Socialism. | don't object to people thinking they are better 
than | am and flocking off by themselves, but what I do kick about 
is their thinking so because by owning the Earth they can go pic- 


nicking and make me stay at home and grub for them. Social 
equality depends almost entirely upon economic equality. Let a 


dozen families in an American village have the same income for one 
yy two generations, and no matter whatever may have been their 
past social inequality this economic equality will soon assert itself 
by placing them all on the same social plane. Here in Los Angeles 
is a good instance of wealth being the sole arbiter of social position. 
This city has grown from a hamlet to a city of over 100,000 people 
in the last fifteen or twenty years. People tumbled in here from all 
parts of the globe. A society has been formed with the sole re- 
quirement of a certain income to gain admission. 

[ said that no labor would be degrading. I did not say any- 
thing about “‘social” equality. We will have economic equality 
and economic equality will give one man just as much money to 
spend on champagne as another or at any rate the social status of 
a man won't give him any greater income. ‘That social equality 
will come after economic equality I admit, but it will not be very 
far after it. 

I like certain people to-day better than I do others and the 
income enjoyed by the people I like may be greater or less than 
the people I do not like. Everything being equal I prefer the man 
with money as a companion to the one without because he can give 


me more pleasure with his money, but as things are not usually 
equal I have usually found the men without money more con- 
genial. I have often wished they had the money of the people I 
did not like, and I do not think the money would have spoiled them. 
Iam sure no amount of money would spoil me, but am not at all 
sure that the lack of it would not do it. People naturally like to 
associate with their equals. When a man is with his superiors or 
his inferiors he is always a little awkward. ‘This applies to all kinds 
of inequality, financial, intellectual, social and physical. I prefer 
playing chess with my equal exactly as I like to play billiards with 
my equal. If I talk to a companion I wish him on an intellectual 
equality for the greatest pleasure. Children like children of their 
own age to play with. Under Socialism the people of the same 
tastes and education will naturally gravitate to each other. Under 
capitalism this is true also, but Mies are many reasons why under 
capitalism this gravitation proceeds with infinite difficulty while 
under Socialism the movement will be perfectly free. 


MR. BRYAN ON RICHES 


I fear I may be thought to be devoting too much space to Mr. 
Bryan. However, my excuse is that there are so many that look 
up to him as a kind of a modern Moses that is going to lead them 
out of the wilderness of our industrial chaos that I feel he is worth 
some attention until these devotees awake from their dream. He 
has recently delivered himself in a late number of his paper, upon 
“Riches.” 


In considering a man’s riches we must inquire, first, how they were acquired ; 
second, how they are employed, and, third, what effect the possession of them 
has wrought upon his character. 

First—No money is, in a moral sense, earned unless the person who receives 
the money makes to society an adequate return for the same. This does not 
exclude an inheritance. A person can inherit from an ancestor physical strength 
or mental vigor as well as money, just as he may involuntarily acquire high 
ideals and virtuous inclinations from the environment of youth, but all these 
gifts impose upon him a responsibility for their proper use. If one inherits 
money which was originally acquired by unlawful means, and accepts it with 
knowledge of the fact, he is in the position of one who receives stolen goods. 


What absurd logis this is. First Bryan says that the use a 
man makes of his riches determines his right to have them and then 
in the next breath he says that the question of how his father made 
his pile shall determine the right. 

What absurd reasoning it is to compare the right to inherit 

riches with the right to inherit health from one’s parents. If my 
father endows me with health comparatively better than most other 
men | do not by that inheritance take more than my share of the 
general health. On the contrary I add to it. However, when father 
Rockefeller leaves little Rocky half the Earth and Pierpont Mor- 
gan leaves little Ponty the other half, there may be plenty of health 
left for the people, but nothing to keep it up with. 

As to the legality of the origin of wealth, that makes no dif- 
ference to the people who want it and have it not. The old argu- 
ment in defence of the rights of private property was that God had 
given the Earth to Adam and that he had willed it to certain of his 
descendants who in turn had willed it to their descendants until 
finally the present day owners were in possession. If you scoffed 
at private property you scoffed at God. If you scoffed at property 
held according to the manners and customs of Nebraska, you scoff 
at Bryan. Well, I must take my chances and scoff a scoff. 

We, the people of the United States, want it; yes, “IT.” We 
don’t care who claims it, nor what the color of title is, we want 
“TT.” We don’t care if the owners stole it or if our grandfathers 
very foolishly gave it to their grandfathers. We repudiate all the 
past and propose a new deal. 

Then Mr. Bryan says: 


Second—Morally speaking, only that use of money can be defended which 
sustains, developes and strengthens the user and qualifies him for greater use- 
fulness. In this connection he is to consider not only himself, but those also with 
whose care and welfare he is charged. 


As to Mr. Bryan’s secondly. It is simply saying that if own- 
ing the earth seems to agree with Mr. Rockefeller’s constitution 
and the young Rocks also boom and flourish, generally it don’t 
make very much difference how the “common people” get along. 
I have no doubt Mr. Rockefeller’s private clergyman and _ private 
physician, he takes one of each around with him wherever he 
goes, it is said, are quite unanimous in saying that both his 
physical and moral nature demand a large slice of the Earth for 
proper development. 

Mr. B. concludes: 


Third—The possession of wealth, if rightfully acquired and properly used, 
need not necessarily injure its possessor or exert a baleful influence upon his 
character. But that it may, and often does, contract his sympathies and separate 
him from his fellow men, is too evident to admit of refutation. No limit can be 
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“COME, BIRDIE, COME” 


StREN ROCKEFELLER TO THE TRUST(ING) Burbs. 


fixed with mathematical accuracy but wealth becomes a misfortune whenever 
it disqualifies the possessor for the discharge of the duties -which he owes to 
society. 

Bryan evidently believes in a limited benevolent despotism of 
wealth, provided the despots can prove their rightful and legiti- 
mate descent and that wealth don’t spoil their tempers. He won't 
set any limit to the wealth to be owned by one man, but that is 
where the wealth owners themselves take a stand. There is but 
one Earth, and every time Rocky moves up a peg some fellow at 
the other end of the bench slides off on the floor. Bryan seems to 
think that Rocky can have it all, and still leave plenty for Ponty 
Morgan, to say nothing of the Vanderbilts and the Astor fry. Now 
there is a limit to the wealth Rocky can own and that is simply “the 
limit.” It’s all there is in sight, and that’s what he is after. The 
whole cheese-will agree with him just as well as a slice. He has 
dyspepsia already so bad that he can’t be any worse. Bryan don’t 
explain what Rocky’s duties to society are. I will in two words, 
“GIVE UP.” J will also be as brief when I state what society 
should say to Rocky, “HAND OVER.” 


x Ok Ox 


NOT WORRYING OVER DETAILS 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Editor THE CHALLENGE :— 

You say that “all thinkers now admit that the trust is a natural evolution of 
industry.” Should you not qualify your statement by saying that all wrong 
thinkers admit this, for, much as it may surprise you, there is no “natural evolu- 
tion” of industry at all. Industry cannot “evolute’—it is the deliberate result 
of intelligent human effort of brain and hand; it is a human invention, and we 
know human inventions do not “evolve,” as organisms evolve. 

We frequently read, for instance, of the “evolution” of the bicycle. Well, 
every schoolhoy knows that bicycles do not evolve (grow), but must be made. 
The whole confusion of thought about the “evolution” of industry has arisen 
through faulty nomenelature. Your motto is “Let the nation own the trusts.” 
May | ask who is to administer the trusts when the nation owns them? Why, 
the nation, of course! 

The nation owns and administers one trust already—the postoffice—and, as 
we know, administers it at a loss. Who pays for that loss? The people, in taxes. 
What pecuniary advantage does the workingman get from the postoffice (unless 
he is employed hy the postoffice)? It costs him money in the shape of a tax 
if he wants to mail a letter—it certainly cannot put money into his pocket. 

You will, perhaps, say it does benefit him indirectly, because if the govern- 
ment didn’t run the postoffice trust the workingman would have to pay a great 
deal more for postage if the postoffice was run by private enterprise. But if the 
workingman never writes a letter in his life, I fail to see what benefit he per- 
sonally gets from the government owning this trust. 

The postofhice, although a national trust, is not run on Socialistic lines. If 
it were, the ordinary letter carrier and the postmaster-general would get exactly 
the same pay, which, we know, they do not—not by a jug-full! And how many 
men would you get to direct the postoffice, with all its intricacies and responsi- 
bilities, at about one-thousandth part of the present salary attaching to the job? 

Yours with best wishes, EpcGar WILSON. 

A few comments from you in your columns would be much appreciated. 


1 do not care to waste space in THe CHALLENGE quibbling 
over the correct use of words. I pretend to no literary style nor 
am I endeavoring to teach good English. Evolution to me means 
progress by eliminaton of the unfit. This is the case whether it 
is the elimination of sickly individual animals by survival of the 
healthier or the elimination of badly made bicycles. The fittest will 
survive in every case and by fittest it must be remembered it is the 
fittest considering the environment. ‘The fittest man to survive in 
a sewer-gas infested tenement house may be a man of feeble health 
while the strong man will die of fever. The fittest man to survive 
in Wall Street may be a foxy little consumptive like Jay Gould 
possibly, while a man with the physique of Hercules and the brain 


of Aristotle might starve. ‘he trust survives because it is the most 
economical method of production and also because it 1s the best 
hghting machine. 

‘Phe question of the benefit to the workingman of any partial 
extension ot the 1unctions of the State is as 1 have aiready said 
quite problematical. lt may or may not help him. ‘The State might 
take over the railroads, and by so domg reduce the labor force very 
considerably required to man them. It might even increase the 
hours of labor and reduce the wages oi those that it did employ. 
This is of course very unlikely, but there is no economic reason 
against it. ‘he Post Office is not wecessarily any more benefit to 
the workingman under public ownership than it would be under 
private ownership. ‘here is no economic reason why Rockefeller 
should not-be able to run the Post Office as well as the Government 
and pay better wages for less hours. ‘This again is unlikely, but 
not economically impossible. But when the State owns all capital 
and the workers are employed upon a co-operative basis then from 
the very nature of things labor must participate in the advantages 
of increased production. However, as long as wages are fixed by: 
competition there is not necessarily any benefit to be derived from 
a partial government ownership of any industrial function. There 
is a strong probability that the State will prove a better employer 
than a private individual, but there is no economic necessity. Llow- 
ever, when the State owns everything it could not then employ labor 
upon a competitive wage system simply because it would have no 
method of disposing of the surplus products. It could not pay them 
away in enormous salaries. It would not be allowed by the people 
to dissipate wealth wastefully. Even if the State did pay, say 
certain officials, ten million dollars salaries, these recipients would 
have no place to invest their “‘savings,”’ because the State would 
own all capital and would have none to sell. The State would be 
simply forced to distribute to the workers exactly what they pro- 
duced, for the simple reason that it would have no other conceiv- 
able place to utilize it. 

Socialism does not mean there is any economic necessity for 
an equality in wages. It probably will mean that but not necessarily. 
This again is an economic and not an ethical question. The State 
may want me to run the Post Office. I may say no thank you, I 
would prefer digging a ditch for my hour’s work for the day. I 
don’t wish to bother my brain with running the Post Office. My 
interest might be, say, in playing chess and I would not care to use 
my brain in any other direction. Ditch digging would not require 
any brain effort, and I would be able to play chess much better if 
I made my living by digging, because it would leave my brain 
fresher for the chess game. If the State wanted my services in 
managing the Post Office they would have to make it an inducement 
for me to come out of my ditch. The State might say to me, “Here, 
you manage the Post Office for five years and we will pension you 
for the rest of your life.” 

I don’t care to picture the methods of running industry under 
Socialism. It’s a waste of time for the methods will grow up un- 
consciously. However, there is one thing sure, and that is the mo- 
tive that to-day makes a man prefer to work as a Post Office clerk 
rather than degrade himself driving a sprinkling cart will not ap- 
peal to a man under Socialism. ‘There is any amount of pleasant 
outdoor labor to-day that is avoided by men because it is thought 
degrading to perform that under Socialism will be the snap job. 
The only way to get men under Socialism to do the more disagree- 
able work may be by increasing the emoluments. It seems to me 
that this is only fair. If the State should force certain men to do 
what they did not want to do while it let certain favored ones pick 
out the snaps there would be much ill feeling, and I really cannot 
see how any such injustice would be allowed to prevail. 

A man would not be afraid to kick under Socialism. 


eek ak 


Those people who fear that the people are too ignorant to be 
allowed a democratic management of our industries—for such is 
simply what Socialism proposes—should note this on slavery, from 
Macaulay’s essay on Milton: 

“Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it down 
as a self-evident proposition, that no people ought to be free until 
they are fit to use their freedom. The maxim is worthy of the fool 
in the old story, who resolved not to go into the water until he had 
learned to swim. If men are to wait for liberty till they become 
wise and good in slavery, they may indeed wait forever.”’ 

All coons look alike to me, whether capitalists, slaves, or “Car- 


negies.” 
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“CONSCIENCE DOTH MAKE COWARDS of US ALL” 


San Luis Obispo, Cal., April 10, 1go1. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. :— 


Dear Sir: I received your paper, THE CHAL- 
LENGE, in a wrapper, but with a label pasted on the 
outside and letters on the same the color of gore, 
advertising the paper enclosed. 

I do not care to be advertised as what I am not— 
one of the party you advocate—and, while I am not 


existence, and have respect for your views, still I 
do not agree with you. Your “whole hog or none” 
idea is not, to my mind, the proper one. We should 
always proceed carefully with new experiments, so 
that if we happen to make a mistake we will not have 
done much harm. [Talk to Rockefeller, not me.— 
H. G. W.] 

If you continue sending me your paper, please be 
kind enough to send it in a plain wrapper, leaving 


not do this, then you will be kind enough not to send 
me the paper. 

I subscribed for the paper in the first place in order 
to help a man here to fill his subscription list, and 
because it was only a matter of 25 cents, and I did 
not feel like refusing him. Yours truly, 

“BorLeD OWL.” 

P. S.—Should you publish this for the purpose of 
making any comments on it, please leave my name 


prejudiced against any party that springs itself into your gore-colored letters off the outside. If you will off. 


To many of my readers a poor calf like the writer would not be worth considering, but I myself never close my ears to any bellow. 
Now this poor fellow is probably not the first man who has wished that I would not publish to the world that he is taking TH& CHAL- 
LENGE by labeling the wrappers, but he is the first one who has written me that I must either drop the label or drop him. 1 don’t exact- 
ly understand his position in the matter. He is evidently comparatively well off as he don’t mind blowing in a whole quarter of a dollar 
simply to please a friend by subscribing for a paper he don’t want. Money is nothing to him. Now, 1 can readily understand a man 
who is terrified at losing his job if his employer sees him getting a Socialist paper asking me to send ‘THE CHALLENGE in a plain wrap- 
per, but our friend is not in this category. lf he was he would say so. I then must pass on to the theory that he thinks Socialism 
not very respectable, I won’t intimate that he thinks the editor is not respectable. That would be quite too absurd. No, he must re- 
fer to the doctrine of Socialism itself as being rather disreputable. It is something that he is ashamed to have his friends know that 
he takes any stock in. Just as if he was a semi-convert to Mormonism say, and while he wanted to get the Saints’ papers, he did not 
wish people to know he was leaning that way. Now if he will only read ‘He CHALLENGE carefully enough and long enough he will 
find that practically every one of importance and respectability in the country is throwing me a bouquet. What does he think when 
he reads such a flattering letter about THE CHALLENGE from Professor York Powell, and then finds out in the parallel column who 
the professor is? Does he flatter himself that he or his friends can really look down upon us Socialists? Why, if he only knew it, it’s 
quite the other way. All Socialists look upon the rest of the world with the fondest contempt as the silliest lot of fools ever born. We 
don’t always say so because we wish to teach them something, and we know that a little flattery is necessary to gain their ears. 

I send THE CHALLENGE to J. Pierpont Morgan, to John D. Rockefeller, to Mark Hanna, and to men who would not let Mr. Owl 
swab out their private cars, yet not one of those gentlemen has written me that he feared losing his job or his caste by his friends 
seeing that he took THE CHALLENGE. It’s true I don’t get pay for my paper to these distinguished citizens, but they are used to be- 
ing on the free-list for everything. They may not read THE CHALLENGE, but they don’t order it stopped nor does the post office 
send me a blue card saying that it is refused. J may ruin them some day by sending a bill. Look out for a break in the stock market 
if I make a simultaneous demand upon all three of them at once. Now, Mr. Owl, if John D. is not terrified to take THE CHAL- 
LENGE, why the deuce are you afraid. As to the color of the label Iam sure Mr. Owl don’t object to red on general principles, other- 
wise he would have hard work constructing an American flag. I am not one of those that likes to flaunt the red flag of Socialism 
in front of the nose of fools who think it means Socialists like to look on red because it reminds them of the bloody days of the future 
social revolution. ‘The red flag is a symbol of peace. It simply means that the same red blood flows in all men’s veins. ‘There is 
just one more point in Mr. Owl’s remarks. He wants to try a slice of bacon before he takes the whole hog. Now the trouble is that 
the hog objects to losing any bacon before he is dead. It is said that the vaqueros on the pampas of South America never actually 
killa steer for food. They simply lassoo one out of the herd, throw it down, cut a steak out of his back and let him go again to grow 
another steak. ‘The South American steer kicks ineffectively while I fear the great American Hog, otherwise the Trust of Trusts, 
would kick quite effectively. I myself say right now that I don’t want any commission to cut any small trust steak out of Hog Rocke- 
feller’s back. I don’t mind trying to take Rockefeller himself into camp with the help of the rest of us Americans and explaining 
to him why we want the whole hog, but I think that you would get too few people to back you up if you started on a raid with nothing 
in view but one slice of bacon in sight and a dangerous old boar to take it from alive. Now, Mr. Owl, I have already spent too 
much time over you, but I tell what I will do just for the sport of the thing. 

It happens that the Hon. William L. Graves, my late Congressional opponent on the Democratic ticket is a resident of your charm- 
ing village. He of course must know all about trusts and whole hogs, etc. You go to him, he is a good lawyer, and tell him your 
troubles about losing your respectability through being seen taking Tie CHALLENGE out of the post office and say you want to hire 
him to champion your ideas. I will foot any reasonable bill you may incur on this basis. I will pay him a retaining fee of $100 to 
appear for your theory in your Opera House against me in debate. When I finish with him, if the audience thinks he gave them 
a good enough showing, I will double his fee, if they think he actually licked me in the debate, I will treble it. 

Now you know as well as I do that in your little burg $300 fees are not to be picked up by your lawyers every day, and that 
this is a snap for the Hon. Mr. Graves. He can name the night he will appear. I will pay all expenses. You will say that this of- 
fer of mine is absurd, because the Hon. Mr. G. will not come out. Well, I know that but I am teaching the American public a great 
object lesson every time I make such offers and fail to get them accepted. 

They don’t like rottenness any more than you do, but they never could locate where the smell came from until THe CuHaLLENncE 
pointed out the putrid carcasses of some of their political leaders. 
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Future State of Office SeeKers perior importance; when it was perceived that they Son sent away again. After some time I saw them 


Swedenborg in his “Treatise on Hell,” has this to 
say about Civil Service Reform: 

“There appeared to me some spirits * * * who 
said that, when in the world, they had been in sta- 
tions of great dignity, and that they deserved to be 
preferred to others, and to command them. They 
were examined by the angels, to ascertain what their 
character intrinsically was; and it was found that, 
in discharging the duties of the offices which they 
filled in the world they had not had regard to uses, 
but to themselves, and thus that they had preferred 
themselves to uscs. But as they intensely desired, 
and were urgently solicitous, to be set over others, 
it was granted to t! 1 to take a place among some 
whose office it was eeult about matters of su- 


were unable io attend at all to the business that was 
being considered, or to see things interiorly in them- 
selves, and that, in their speeches, they did not re- 
gard the use of the matter in question, but some use 
connected with themselves; and further, that they 
wished to act from their arbitrary pleasure, accord- 
ing to personal favor. They were therefore dis- 
missed from that function, and left to seek employ- 
ment for themselves elsewhere, * * * and were 
occasionally received upon trial; but they were every- 
where told that they thought of nothing but them- 
selves, and of no matter of business except with a 
view to themselves; consequently, that they were 
stupid, and were only like corporeal, sensual spirits. 
On which account, wherever they went, they were 


reduced to the greatest destitution, so as to ask for 
alms.” 
* *K XK 
At the same time that Comrade H. G. Wilshire 
published his $1,000 challenge to W. J. Bryan to meet 
him in joint debate, the postal authorities at Wash- 
ington were insiituting an investigation to find out 
if Wilshire was sending out too many sample copies 
of Tre CHaALtencr. Was this only a coincidence? 
Or did the two challenges hit the same spot at once? 
—The People (N. Y.). 
x OK Ok 
Bunpbte RATES FoR THE CHALLENGE: Per hun- 
dred, twenty-five cents, or $2.50 per thousand, post- 
paid. 


A CHALLENGE INVOCATION 


AN ACROSTIC. 


Oh! for some power to send our rays 
Of light, so all may see 

llow unjust laws, in these dark days, 
Crush poor humanity. 


God bless ‘Tur CHALLENGE, good men pray, 
Nor shall they plead in vain; 

Our statesmen need its voice today 
‘To vanquish greed for gain, 

Distress and want to drive away, 
That peace may smile again. 


Blest be each page that points mankind 
To better ways of life; 

I,ong have blind leaders led the blind, 
Promoting war and strife, 

Kngrossed in eager grasp for gold, 
Great men have gone astray— 

Some aid must come, distress untold 
Lies all along the way; 

Strong arms are wanted, true and bold, 
To bring a brighter day. 


The toiling poor plead for a change, 
That ancient wrongs may die; 

lope swells the heart, it hears a strange 
Sweet voice speak from on high; 

evil must cease, the dawn of peace 
On earth is drawing nigh. 


CuaLLENGE! Oh, sing to both church and state, 
Avaunt the old-time creed, 

Herald wise plans and formulate 
laws for poor hearts that bleed. 

Attest this truth: No man is great 
Whose only god is greed. 

Let men review the ages past, 
Controlled by trusts and rings, 

Long years Rome ruled the world; at last 
She fell by money kings. 


Each living for himself alone, 
Regardless of the poor— 

No monarch seated on his throne, 
In peace can rest secure, 

God give us men, with reason’s keen. 
Wise imen, who clearly see, 

Ere long we must absorb each trust; 
Then will our land be free. 


Is not THE CHALLENGE neat and clean, 
Filled with rich mental food? 

So full of thought from which to glean 
Pure germs of brotherhood. 


No sordid scribe with perverse brain, 
Whom selfish men revere, 

Of righteous laws can teach more plain. 
It makes the truth most clear 

To those who love and dare maintain 
The rights of man, so dear. 


It is not wise to close our eyes, 
Soothed by some siren spell; 

This truth is plain: toil pleads in vain; 
We know all is not well. 


Our country needs strong arms today 
fo conquer greed for gain; 
Unrighteous rulers must give way, 
Their golden gods be sian. 
Right will prevail, toil robbers fail; 
Rhen peace on earth shall reign. 


Only the base and brutal claim 
Our labor laws are just; 

Nor is the millionaire to blame, 
We legalize the trust. 

Let toilers learn; they have the power 
To break the ‘lawless rings; 

You then will see wage-workers free, 
Not slaves to railroad kings. 


Hope on, faint heart, abide thy time; 
Truth comes with rays of light; 

Outspoken foe of fraud and crime, 
Tue CHALLENGE leads the fight. 

Press on, and wage the war with wrong, 
Help selfish men to see 

Evils are rife, which may ere long 
Destroy their liberty. 


Read and reflect, note well the fact: 
A time like this demands 
Each son of toil should bravel 
For strong and ready hands 
Are needed at this trying hour 
‘Lo save our nation’s life— 
Disarm the plutocratic power 
And quell the cruel strife. 


act; 


With pain we read, long ages past, 
How nations for a time 

Increased in wealth, and then, at last, 
They fell through lust and crime. 

The poet sings: jll fares the land, 
To hastn’ing ills a prey— 

How true, when Mammon has command, 
Greed thrives, but men decay. 


Care not what demagogues may say— 
‘The truth must now be told, 
Arouse the masses until they 
No more are ruled by gold, 
Referendum statutes must obtain. 
Framed for the common good; 
Eternal Brotherhood then will reign— 
The world one Brotherhood. 


Los Angeles, Cal. B. M. Lawrence, M. D. 
* Ok OK 


At various times the municipal cor- 
poratoin of Liverpool has obtained pow- 
ers from Parliament to borrow sums 
(amounting altogether to $2,000,000 for 
the demolition and improvement of prop- 
erty found to be unsanitary. This large 
amount has already been expended, with 
the exception of about $35,000. The 
number of: houses which have thus far 
been demolished by the municipal council 
as unfit for habitation is 6,500. Liver- 
pool has now in course of erection 183 
houses for the poor. There is an appli- 
cation before the Liverpool Local Gov- 
ernment Board for permission to borrow 
$267,500 to build 208 such houses. 
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Iron Pipe Prices 


Discussing the great increase in ex- 
ports of iron pipe from this country, 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
Says: 

“An instance of how low that product 
is being sold on this side was demon- 
strated the other day, when an export 
firm received cable quotations from Eng- 
land, Germany and Belgium. They had 
asked for the best price on twenty car- 
loads for South America; and it was 
found that pipe can be bought here from 
714 to 10 per cent lower than in Europe. 
The mills in this country are selling 
wrought iron pine for export at 20 per 
cent less than it can be bought for do- 
mestic use. In other words, the large 
dealers are not able to sell that article 
for export, for even if they place an or- 
der for a large quantity they must pay 
20 per cent higher than the export price. 
Thus all competition is useless. This 
also explains the reason why large im- 
porters in foreign countries are buying 
so much American pipe. An export 
firm can today buy five carloads of as- 
sorted sizes away below the price which 
a domestic dealer must pay for fifty 
carloads.” 

a = - 3 


American Cheek 


Lakeport (Ore.) Breeze. 


An American hardware firm was re- 
cently putting down new machinery. 
They naturally looked for the best pro- 
curable. This they discovered was to be 
found in an English Midland factory. 
The principal promptly crossed to Eng- 
land, and after presenting his card, 
asked to be shown over the works, stat- 
ing quite frankly that he purposed put- 
ting down a similar plant. He was met 
with a smile of genial incredulity. “We'll 
show you around for 5000 pounds,” they 
said to him, thinking to put him off. 
Here’s my check,’ was the rejoinder. 
“Tll come back in three days when it 
has been met.” The English firm stood 
by their bargain, showed their Ameri-: 
can visitor everything, gave him dupli- 
cates of the plans, and introduced him to 
the machine makers. It is enterprise of 
that sort that conquers everything.— 
The Challenge. 

* *K * 


Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror, 
Were half the wealth that’s spent on 
camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from 


error, 
There were no need of arsenals and 
forts. —Longfellow. 


2k lek sug Sk 


It was Henry Clay, who, probably un- 
aware of the scope of his remarks, said: 
“Government is a Trust, and the officers 
of the government are trustees; and 
both the trust and the trustees are cre- 
ated for the benefit of the people.” 


Edward G. Hewitt, a nephew of ex- 
Mayor Hewitt, of New York, hits Mc- 
Kinley prosperity a hard blow in a pam- 
phlet entitled, “Great Prosperity—for 
Whom?” Mr. Hewitt uses approved 
statistics and quotes recognized author- 
ities to show that while the national 
wealth has increased 100 per cent. since 
1880, the wealth of the millionaire class 
has increased 200 per cent. If his fig- 
ures are right and his conclusions 
sound, the question with which he opens 
his pamphlet is settled. The great pros- 
perity is for millionaires. And this re- 
sult is in harmony with general obser- 
vation.—The Public. 

* OK OK 


THe NationaAL EXCHANGE, 114 Ma- 
RION St., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, Circu- 
lates all over the West, Middle West, 
and East. It is the only proper place to 
advertise your Farms, Hopses, Lands, 
Poultry, Rabbits, Horses, Dogs, Pet 
Stock, Wild Animals, Medicines, etc., in 
fact, anything you want to sell or have 
the public know. We have four trans- 
continental railroads to distribute our 
mails. The National Exchange reaches 
just the people you want. Sample copies 
5 cents. None free. Subscription, 25 
cents per year. 


Ws Colonial: §- 
Buy 

Your 
Chairs 


and 


Tables 


Direct from 


Our Factory 


(No retailer's profits), aud you have the best at first, 
cost. Exclusive designs (not found in stores). On 
approval, height paid; returned at our expense if 
not satisfactory. Artistic Calalogue Free. 


COLONIAE FURNITURE CO. 


27 South Division Street, Grand Rapids, Michy 
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‘THE SALT OF SALTS” ” 


BBEY'S: 
<= SALT’ 


mA vescent 
The Salt Extracted from the Juices of Fresh Fruils © 


FOR LA GRIPPE-- 
A teaspoonfullin a tumb- 
ler of water night 
and morning. 


Rev. John C. Cook, Chaplain, St. Joseph’s fe 
Hospital, Keokak, Ia., says: “Your Salt has 
been ‘‘all in ail’’ as claimed. It has been ke 
jmost beneficial in cases of depression, de- 
3 rangement of the stomach and liver. ana K€ 
above all, helpful after severe operations, to 
| every patient. It has been recommended by 
the doctors of the Keokuk Medical College, 
3 with whom we are connected, as an excellent 
3 remedy for colds and grippe.” 
Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail. € 
25c., 50c., $1.00 per bottle. 
THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 
x Room 1,9 Murray street, New York. & 
Be Booklet free on requests att 
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Wie Bie Be te alle Be He Se Sade Ss 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire 


All successful cooks use LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE to get the most delicious flavor for 
soups, fish, meats, gravy,game,salads etc. 


*SIGNATURE 
On every bortie 


Zi very 


dish may 
/ be es by 
the use 


Extract of Beef 
THE BEST EXTRACT 
OF THE BEST BEEF 


‘or making 


SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, 
AND BEEF TEA, © = 


= ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAG Ds 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS. 
LP 7-078 AGENTS -NEW YORK. 


a 


\ 
\. 


ae 


“CULINARY WRINKLES” tells alt 
’ about ‘how to use Armour’s Extract of Beef & 
Will be eee aE pal to any. address. on request, 
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Likes Our Correspondence Page 
Los Angeles, April 23, 1901. 


Comrade Wilshire: Sickness has confined me 
within doors much of the past two months ,and your 
paper has been a welcome visitor. I rejoice that our 
cause has such a valiant champion. 

Please find enclosed postal, and add my mother’s 
name to your list of subscribers. Of the copies sent 
her, she writes me: “I read them with a great deal 
of interest. Wilshire is witty; I like his answers.” 
Well along in years, she has always endeavored to 
keep abreast of the times, and THE CHALLENGE will 
aid her greatly in so doing. 

I have, too, an uncle—a clergyman—who, I trust, 
is not too deeply settled in the ruts of old-school 
orthodoxy to recognize its value. Will you kindly 
mail him and others upon appended list sample copies 
if you have them to spare. 

To me, one of the most interesting features of THE 
CHALLENGE is the part given to correspondence. I 
read that first. As yet, we Socialists are but few 
and lonely, as it were, and nothing is more inspiring 
than to get in touch with others, similarly inspired, 
all over the world—to learn their experiences, 
thoughts, self-denials and aspirations. 

The Los Angeles Herald was never more inter- 
esting nor useful than when, after the Debs’ ad- 
dress in this city, under the able editorship of Wm. 
A. Spalding, its columns were opened freely to the 
people to reply to the sneering remark that “Debs 
was on his good behavior now,” and “That the de- 
plorable condition of the wage-earner was largely 
due to intemperance,” and various other old axioms, 
which, in a sentence, told how very long the ministers 
uttering them had been in the ministry, and—out of 
the world. 

The replies called forth from oppressed and _toil- 
worn, temperate, honest, modest men and women, 
young and old, who hitherto had borne their lot in 
silence, but under above aspersion could no longer 
keep silent, no doubt surprised the great portion of 
the readers of the Herald. In their depictions of 
every-day experiences and surroundings, their heart- 
aches and denials, the appeal for a change from 
the present order of things was eloquent beyond 
expression, and calculated to enlighten the most 
ignorant, and show how the other half lives. But 
that was a result not decreed best for the Herald 
proprietors. Consequently a change of editors was 
made, and all such contributions ordered consigned 
to the waste-basket. 

Industrial conditions have changed so rapidly in 
the past quarter century that it is not surprising 
that clergymen and the favored class generally should 
‘not understand the true condition of things at the 
other end of the line. 

But undoubtedly the best course to pursue is not 
to close up the avenues of communication, but open 
them as widely as possible, that the situation may 
be rightly understood and a remedy applied, ere the 
long smouldering fires of discontent, fed by injus- 
tice and inhumanity, break out in a conflagration. 

May hundreds of thousands of subscribers and 
multitudes of advertisers prosper your great and 
noble undertaking for humanity’s welfare. Yours 
fraternally, FRANK V. Lorine. 

* K 


An Ohio Optimist 
Delaware, O., April 18, 


Editor THE CHALLENGE :— 

Am receiving your paper per agreement, and can’t 
praise it too highly. Shove the cause hard, as it 
it is a “good thing,” and all will eventually sce it so. 
You will find enclosed 18 subscriptions, the result 
of three hours’ hard work. This is a hard place 
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to do anything in and I had to maul it out of the 
most of them. But I have three good Socialists 
with me. We are employed in the Big Four shop 
and have to use some discretion, but we are Amer- 
ican citizens and will have free speech, though we 
dare not make too much noise. But there will be a 
day when something will drop and, oh! how loud; 
and the Stars and Stripes will still be there when 
the smoke clears away. 

I was fool enough to vote for Bryan the first time 
I got the “buck fever,’ as the old saying goes. But 
four years of inspection developed W. J. B. and I 
dropped back to where I am now and have been 
for thirteen years—not Socialism as it is now, but 
when we were looking for light. I was a delegate 
several times for the Farmers’ Alliance; that was 
when I was a farmer. I am now at the age of 26, 
have served an apprenticeship as machinist, have a 
family of six, and I see a lot of things that are 
very strange; things that a city-bred person does not 
notice. It is a case of robbery wherever you look, 
and the poor laborer is the victim. 

Cuas. H. Rippie. 
x * 


It is Sure to Work 


Editor. THE CHALLENGE :— 

The high tone of your paper will gain it admit- 
tance into the homes of the more advanced thinkers, 
and is sure to work good. 

I note the sermon of Bishop Potter in the last 
CHALLENGE. I would like to bring to your notice a 
discourse delivered by Prof. Emerson of this city 
Sunday, April 14th, in the Unitarian church of this 
place, on the future of the Church of Christ. Prof. 
Emerson is a Socialist and is the brainy man of the 
Vermont University. And whenever he consents to 
occupy a pulpit he fills the house with the scholarly 
element of the city. He is along the same lines of 
thought as George D. Herron, B. Fay Mills and 
others. His line of thought is that the future of 
the church is to be not a church of different creeds, 
but one society of all churches; not the so-called 
Christianty of today, but the religion of Jesus—the 
brotherhood of Christ. Talmage says in a recent 
sermon: “The church of Christ is doomed unless a 
change comes.” One convert to each two ministers 
of the Methodist denomination, is the result of the 
past year’s work of the recent Troy (N. Y.) Confer- 
ence, iS an increase of one over last year’s member- 
ship and a falling off in thirteen leading collections. 
—Prof. Emerson’s discourse. 

If you could get it for publication, it would be a 
valuable one and could not fail to arouse com- 
ment. Pardon this intrusion, Mr. Wilshire, on what 
I know must be a busy and overworked time with 
you. Truly yours, Dr. C. H. Barzour. 

28 Booth St., Burlington, Vt. 


* OK Ok 
Wants the Price Hept Down 
Cincinnati, O., April 2rst, 

H. G. Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: I see that you are threatening to 
raise the price of your paper to $1.00. Now, while 
I think that THe CHALLENGE is easily worth double 
this price, I ask you, for the sake of the cause, not 
to make this change unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. I do not pretend to know anything about 
managing a paper, but it seems to me that with 
your present subscription price, an excellent paper 
like yours will soon have 200,000 subscribers, and 
then you can command the attention of first-class 
advertisers the country over. While a Socialist 
paper generally sells for much less than any other, it 
has the advantage of having hundreds of free can- 
vassers and agents, all of them “hustlers,” too. This 
is a great saving of expense in favor of our papers 
that should be considered. 

However, no matter what the price of your paper 
may be, I am pretty certain that it is destined in the 
near future to be a great power for good, and that 
it will materially aid the nation to finally own the 
trusts. Yours fraternally, JosEPH JASIN. 

*x* * 
THE CHALLENGE in clubs of five, 25 cents. 
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Takes Issue With Belfort Bax 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15, 1901. 
Editor Tur CuHarrence, Los Angeles, Cal.:— 

Dear Sir: In your paper of April roth Mr. Bel- 
fort Bax, in an article on Woman Suffrage, says: 
“A man may be a perfectly sound political Demo- 
crat or Socialist and yet a vehement opponent of 
the extension of the franchise to women.” It is 
not my purpose to question the sincerity of Mr. 
Bax, but I want to call his attention to the meaning 
of the word Democracy. 

Webster defines a Democracy as a government by 
the people. A Democrat is one who adheres to a 
government by the people. It will be observed that 
Webster did not use the word men or male-people. 
He used the complete word people. And the old 
adage does not read a government of men by men 
and for men; nor of women by women, for women; 
but of the people, by the people and for the people. 
To have excluded either male or female would have 
endangered liberty. j 

It is true that Democracy has nothing to do with 
sex equality. It is also true that the so-called 
Democratic party ignored the purpose of Democracy, 
and introduced the idea .of sex into their politics 
by denying woman the right of participation in goy- 
ernment affairs. In short, man took a word or sys- 
tem that applies to all the people, and deliberately 
denied its advantages to one-half the people. In 
like manner this government kept negroes in bond- 
age after declaring that all men are created equal, 
and that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. And today women pay 
taxes, but have no voice in levying taxes. They 
obey laws, but are not allowed to assist in mak- 
ing laws. Nevertheless, women are people, and the 
Democrat likes to air his views about a govern- 
ment by the people. 

Now, the Socialist does not attempt to smuggle 
the doctrine of woman suffrage into his party pol- 
itics. The Socialist simply recognizes the fact that 
a government cannot last when founded on inequal- 
ity, whether that inequality consists in denying the 
laboring man or the laboring woman the right of 
franchise. As a consequence he proposes to remove 
the present sex distinction when his party is strong 
enough to do so. Because we can never have a 
government by the people until all the people, re- 
gardless of sex, constitute the government. 

We conclude, therefore, that no one can be a 
Democrat, more especially a Socialist, and deny the 
franchise to a part of the people, whether that part 
be men or women. And when Socialism becomes 
strong enough to rule the government, Democracy 
will have its true significance; sex distinction in 
politics will be erased from our laws, and then we 
will have, in fact, a government by the people. 

W. E. Crark. 

620 E. 14th Street. 

* *K * 
Send Your Subscribers Along 
Haverhill, Mass., April 12, 1901. 

Mr. H. G. Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: I saw in a copy of THE CHALLENGE 
your offer of a 50 per cent commission for getting 
subscriptions, and also a $200 prize to the one who 
gets the greatest number of subscribers before Jan- 
uary I, 1902, or $25 for the one getting the most 
subscribers before June 1, 1901. I do not expect to 
receive the prize, but I can earn the commission and 
also help the circulation of the paper a little. I do 
not understand some things about it and so I have 
written to you for the information. First, I wish 
to know if I shall send in the subscriptions as fast 
as I get them, or wait until I get my whole list. 
Shall I send the whole subscription money or take 
out the 50 per cent commission. 

We like THE CHALLENGE very much and I hope 
you will have success with it. 

Yours respectful‘_, Bernice L Scares. 

[I have great difficulty in making people under- 
stand that if they want to get in on the prize list they 
must make their claims at once. Only one man has 
yet made a claim, a gentleman from Santa Cruz. 
He will have a walk-over for that $25—H. G. W.] 


Talk to Rockefeller @ Morgan 


Utah County Infirmary, April 12, 1go1. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Some time ago I wrote to you, as I had received 
some information in regard to you, as I admired your 
independent character. My main objection to So- 
cialism is in regard to competition, which is the re- 
sult of an inherent quality or faculty, the same or 
similar to self-preservation—a wise and necessary 
provision in\the laws of our being. It has always 
existed and always will exist, and no condition of 
society ever can, or ever will, or ever should try to 
eradicate it. That it sometimes needs to be re- 
strained or curtailed, I don’t doubt, but to make 
that a leading issue is, I deem, a folly that Socialists 
should relinquish, and if they don’t they never can 
secure success. H. E. Hupson. 

Provo, Utah. 

[You must argue your case for competition, not 
with me, but with Rockefeller. and Morgan.—H. 


G. W.] 
* * * 


A Noble and Fearless Paper 
Caldwell, Ga., April 8th, rgor. 
Editor THe CHALLENGE :— 

I have just received a sample copy of your splen- 
did paper. I am not a Socialist in the broadest sense 
of the name, but I have no fight against any true 
reform. I am a Populist straight. I want direct 
legislation and government ownership. After perus- 
ing your noble and fearless paper I find not one word 
to find any fault with, but all to praise. I am truly 
glad to know that such a courageous, intelligent 
American as yourself still lives; glad to know the 
great reform movement has such economists; men 
who fear not to be their good selves; men who are 
not controlled by plutocracy. But I fear you will 
be disappointed if you think any politician will ever 
meet you in debate; but you have certainly gone at 
them in the right style. 

God bless you in your true, honest work for 
humanity. I will try to get some of my friends to 
subscribe for your noble paper. Truly yours, 

R. J. Coox. 
* Kk 


The Weakest Link 
San Jose, Cal., April 17, 1901. 


Editor Tur CHALLENGE: 
Dear Sir: I submit to you a compiled statement 


of the financial condition of our banking institutions. 
A condition that is not and will not be noticed or 
known by the masses of the people, unless we can 
distribute this article. It seems to me to be im- 
portant for the masses to get this information. The 
people should know the facts given in this book- 
let. I wish your consideration of it, and your opin- 
ion of the propriety of distributing it through the 
Socialist clubs and labor organizations. 

I know you are always ready to take up the cause 
of the people against injustice. Yours truly, 

Wm. P. Squire. 

[Mr. Squire calls attention to the weakest link in 
our industrial system—the money link. I doubt of 
its being able to strengthen it—H. G. W.] 

* OK OK 


The Day not far Distant 


Santa Ana, Cal., April 17, 1901. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

I have been reading your very neat and valuable 
paper, THE CHALLENGE, and I am convinced that 
your ideas of political economy are the only ones 
left for the people to take up and follow from this 
day hence, and I believe, with you, the day is not 
far distant when our national life will be changed 
permanently for the benefit of all the people. Shall 
be glad to help the cause along to its ultimate end. 

I have been an old Lincoln Republican, a Weaver 
man, a Bryanite for the past eight years, and now, 
as a finale, I] soberly embrace your idea and firmly 
resolve to hold the Social Democracy as the only 
way out. 

As I see in your paper your kind offer of ad- 
vancing THE CHALLENGE postals to those who will 
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strive to obtain subs to your paper, I shall accept 

your offer and remit as sold, and do what I can in 

behalf of the cause generally. Yours sincerely and 

fraternally, JoHN WoopHOUSE. 
* OK OK 


Defends Woman Suffrage 
Redlands, April 17, 1901. 


Editor THe CHALLENGE: 
I wish to call attention to the article by Belfort 


Bax in your issue of April 10, from which I quote 
the following: 

“Now, sex equality may be a very good thing, 

but I insist that 1t has absolutely no connection with 
democracy, which has always referred to class dis- 
tinction and in no way to sex distinction. 
Class distinctions are exclusively based on political, 
social and economic conditions, whereas sex dis- 
tinctions, as such, are based on organic or biological 
differences. in any case the question sex 
equality differs from that of class equality and can- 
not be logically deduced from the latter.” 

Brief consideration will certainly make it clear 
that class distinctions are based on whatever condi- 
tions produce them and not! necessarily “exclusively 
based on political, social and economic conditions.” 

If a biological difference will, through the work- 
ings of human society as now organized, result in 
the loss by the individuals of one sex of any part 
of that equal opportunity, for which Socialism 
stands, to use the world’s resources for self-protec- 
tion and development, that biological difference be- 
comes the basis of a class distinction. 

In a government by the people the right of suf- 
frage is a part of that equal opportunity, or a part 
of the means of regulating and keeping it equal. 
Woman does not have the exercise of that right. 
Because of this she most certainly fails to secure 
the degree of self-protection and development that 
she might have with it. It is, therefore, strictly 
within the province and among the duties of the 
social democracy to give her the ballot. 

If this is not true, I should like to know why 
not. W. G. RuNDALL. 

[The Social Democratic platform has a plank de- 
manding woman suffrage—H. G. W.] 

* Ok Ox 
Thanks, Many Thanks 


Mulhall, Okla., April 12, rgor. 
Hon. H. G. Wilshire, Editor and Publisher THe 
CHALLENGE, Los Angeles. Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: I observe that you desire the 
names and addresses of probable subscribers. As I 
have been identified with the Socialist Party of Okla- 
homa since its organization, officially and otherwise, 
my opportunities for becoming acquainted with the 
Socialists of this territory have been varied. 

You will find enclosed a list of 255 names and 
addresses, by counties, of persons who will be in- 
terested in THE CHALLENGE, 90 per cent of whom 
are active Socialists. Some of them are on your 
list already, but by checking up your Oklahoma sub- 
scribers you can locate duplicated names. Trusting 
this list may be of some service to you and the 
cause of Socialism, I am yours fraternally, 

E. T. Tucker. 
x OK OX 


An Adjustable Dinner Pail 


Hemet, Riverside Co., Cal., April 16, 1gor. 
Comrade H. G. Wilshire :— 

After reading Comrade Caldwell’s inquiry for the 
full dinner pail in THe CHALLENGE of April 17th, 
the thought occurred to me of being some assistance 
to him as a comrade in distress, so that when he gets 
a full dinner pail it will be one of the regulation 
stamp. 

What he needs is what is known as the “McKinley 
adjustable full dinner set.’ It consists of a dinner 
pail with an adjustable spring bottom. The spring 
forces the bottom up as you take your dinner out 
at the top, so that as long as there is any food in 
the pail it appears to be full. With the pail is 
furnished an adjustable strap to put around you, so 
that the less dinner you eat the more you shorten 
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the strap, and, in consequence, it adjusts the in- 
dividual to the dinner. 

The best place to apply for a set is at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. In order- 
ing, measure each individual after eating a full din- 
ner. Fraternally, James McD1armip. 

P. S—As others may need this information beside 
the comrade mentioned, that is my reason for sending 
this to THe CHALLENGE. 

To See was to Subscribe 
Terre Haute, Ind., April 15, 1gor. 
H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: I have just seen several copies 
of THE CHALLENGE at the office of the Toiler, of 
this city, and enclose 50 cents for subscription. The 
paper is bright, attractive and original and is sure to 
secure a prominent place in Socialist journalism. 
I enclose a cartoon, clipped from the Tribune of 
this city of the issue of April 12, and | am sure 
if you could reproduce it in your paper your readers 
would appreciate it in view of your recent chal- 


lenge to the Prophet of the Platte. It sums up Bryan 
in a truthful, though ludicrous, manner, and So- 


cialists can appreciate it, though it comes from Re- 
Fraternally, JAMES ONEAL. 
* * X* 
To Wake up Dayton 
Covington, Ky., April 8th, 1gor. 
H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: I made a short visit to Dayton, 
Ohio, recently and, although one of the most pro- 
gressive towns in the country with reference to trades 
qinions and Socialism, I was surprised to learn that 
the comrades knew next to nothing about THE 
CHALLENGE, so I thought it would be a good idea to 
send some extra copies there. Enclosed are the ad- 
dresses of three active workers in Dayton: Dr. E. 
L. Rogers, corner 5th and Main; John Dillon, W. G. 
Crichlow and Willard Barenger, all in care of Dr. 
Rogers. 

With best wishes for the success of THE CHAL- 
F. E. Seeps. 


publican sources. 


LENGE, I am yours fraternally, 


* Ok Ok 


The Challenge is a Hummer 
Chico, Mont., April 8, 1901. 

Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Dear Comrade: Enclosed please find $5.00 and 20 
names, to whom you can send Tue CHALLENGE. The 
paper is a hummer. Let ’er hum! It is a surprise 
to some people how anybody but a sansculotte can 
be a Socialist, but they will learn after a while. 
Even we poor working people are beginning to learn 
that we deserve good clothes, good food and good 
houses, and we intend to have them. 

Fraternally yours, 

* Ok Ox 


Study @ Thought Will Convince 


Editor THe CHALLENGE :— 

You say “Let the nation own the trusts;” in other 
words, let the people own the utilities. Will you 
kindly enlighten us how, in your opinion, the people 
can now best obtain ownership and control of pro- 
ductive and distributive utilities? This question is 
being earnestly asked by many inquirers, favorable 
to such reform, providing they can be clearly shown 
how such transformation of ownership can be prop- 
erly and successfully accomplished. They would like 
to know how Socialists propose to have such change 
brought about. Very truly, A READER. 

304 Main St., Delaware, O. 


J. F. Master. 


Feels it His Duty to Help 
Timber, Mo., April rst, (gor. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire: I enclose $1.25 for club list. 
You are doing more good than anything | can con- 
ceive of. I feel it my urgent duty to help you with 
all my might. 
May God help you in the cause. 


WINCHESTER ELLERMAN, 
* * x 


Let the Nation own the Trusts. 
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Europe’s Industrial 
Crisis is Grave Ja @ 


HE Leipsic Daily prints an extended article upon the po- 
sition of German industries, which Consul Hanauer 
forwards to the State Department with some pertinent 
comments. As one of the keenest competitors that the 
United States has, and at the same time one of the most 
aggressive nations in a disposition to exclude our pro- 
ducts through increasing tariff impositions, levied at 
the instigation of the agrarian party, Germany’s indus- 
trial position becomes at once of interest and import- 
ance to the United States. The following is the ar- 
ticle alluded to and Consul Hanauer’s comments: 

“The position of German industries is now being signalized 
by a decrease in production and the gradual rise in the market valutie 
of government securities. This last feature is caused by the general 
distrust of industrial enterprises. Luckily, there are still numer- 
ous industries in Germany which at the present are as safe as the 
government treasury, but—how long will they remain so? This 
interrogatory the economist is less able to answer now than ever 
before, because Germany stands before a turning point in her com- 
mercial policy which will deeply influence her economic develop- 
ment. 

“Tt is not at all certain even whether Germany will renew 
commercial treaties with those countries that are now her chief 
markets. We don’t know whether we may not be led into omnibus 
tariff wars with these countries. We have much reason to fear that 
a considerable enhancement in our tariff duties on imported grain 
will not only lower the standard of life of our working classes, 
but that this measure will induce foreign countries to erect high 
customs barriers against our exports. -Should these fears become 
realized and this happen during a period of commercial depression, 
then the German people will meet “hard times,” the like of which 
they have not experienced for decades past. 

“We have the conviction that Germany now stands but in the 
first stage of an era of a long continuing industrial crisis, and yet 
already today the position is very serious and severe. 

“Tn all branches of trade reduction in operation and discharge 
of employes have of late taken place, on account of lack of orders; 
even where in some works orders are not wanting, the hours of labor 
are reduced, so as not to cause a still further decline in the price cf 
goods. A strong reaction has succeeded the general and very con- 
siderable rise of price of all goods. 

“At present many manufacturers, dealers, and industrial pro- 
moters would consider themselves fortunate if their capital invested 
in manufacturing or business would give them any interest return 
in keeping their business running and their hands employed. 


REDUCTIONS IN WAGES. 


“Almost every branch of industry reports reductions of the 
wage scale. The entire iron industry is greatly depressed, the hours 
of shifts are reduced, the discharge of workers and scaling down 
of wages for those kept on—are the order of the day. 

“While stocks are large the demand shrinks, causing the man- 
ufacturers to curtail production so as to prevent a decline in prices. 
Guarding against overproduction is certainly one of the best means 
to keep industries in a healthy condition. But at this day this 
method comes too late for most of our industries. 

“During the last year innumerable works and factories were 
increased and enlarged in a most incautious manner. In spite cf 
the organized syndicates and trusts (which were to check over-pro- 
duction and unwholesome competition), a tropical development of 
many branches of industry has occurred; these hothouse forced 
blossoms now fall as first victims under the first touch of the chilling 
temperature. Many manufacturers have already lost all the gains 
which the late fat years have brought them; multitudes of dis- 
charged workmen now have to use up their savings earned during 
prosperous times. 

DEPRESSION IN IRON INDUSTRY. 


“Tn Silesia many blast furnaces are blown out, while in the 
Rhenish-Westphalian iron region production has heen decreased 
25 percent. This has depreciated coal production; today there is 
no more scarcity of coal or coke, though the price of these is stiil 
kept up artificially by the strenuous action of the coal syndicate which 
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has greatly curtailed production. But this scheme cannot be main- 
tained for long. Many pits which made costly preparations for an 
enlarged output are seriously damaged in spite of the syndicate’s 
efforts to keep up the price of coal. 

“What has been said of the iron, steel and coal industry is 
equally applicable to the manufacture of machinery, although many 
machine works are still busy on old orders for the government; 
these once finished, their situation will be bad, as new orders of suf- 
ficient extent to employ the present working force will not be forth- 
coming. A few works, which have government contracts for fur- 
nishing iron plates and machines for the German war vessels, stiil 
work with high pressure. But, in general, the German ship-build- 
ing trade shows retrogression. So does the textile trade which of 
late hacl shown some galvanized life movement. 

“Even the most vigorous branch of Germany’s industry—that 
of electric manufacture—has of late been compelled to reduce work- 
ing activity and to discharge hands. Over confidence caused a re- 
action here. The old-time confidence of investors in real estate 
mortgages, which has been badly shaken, is not likely to be quickly 
restored. 

“The condition of the entire wood industry is not at all satis- 
factory. The slump in the building trade has affected this ad- 
versely; the furniture manufactories must discharge the bulk of 
their hands unless they wish or can afford to keep the products 
instock. A significant sign of the general condition of the working 
classes is the fact that in times of depression the sale of ordinary 
articles of furniture and household uses stops at once. The working 
classes cannot purchase these, even if badly needed, because their 
earning or savings must go for food. 

“Small workshops, small tradesmen, as well as the big stores 
in the large cities, hotels and taverns and restaurants, all these suffer 
from the ebb tide and economize by reducing their working force and 
discharging some of their help.” 

VICE-CONSUL-GENERAL HANAUER’S COMMENTS. 

Commenting on this article, Mr. Hanauer writes us as foi- 
lows: 

When the Department of State in “Advance Sheets of Consular 
Reports,” published my report of August 29, 1900, on “Threatened 
Industrial Crisis in Europe,” the leading English papers printed 
extracts from said report cabled to them by their Washington corre- 
spondents. ‘The German press republished these extracts and com- 
mented upon them. <A few of the German papers, pronounced free 
traders as hostile to American protective policy (of which latter 
I always have been a champion), attacked me personally as the 
author of said report, and in a vituperative manner tried to cast 
derision upon what they termed “an alarmist and a false prophet.” 
They, however, stultified themselves, as these very papers a few days 
afterwards, in their news and financial columns, gave data of the 
change taking place in the economic condition of Germany. Not 
long thereafter, items showing the growth of the depression became 
plentiful not only in Germany, but also in European papers gener- 
ally; these were confirmed by copious reports from our Consuls in 
various countries in Europe, thus indicating the truth of my state- 
ment.—Financial Record. 
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Bellamy’s Ideals Realized 


There are some primitive communities here ‘which 
realize the ideals of Bellamy in his “Looking Back- 
ward.” They are to be found down in the Sinerra 
region of Oaxaca, and, when General Carlos Pacheco 
was alive, he took much interest in the socialistic In- 
dian settlements of many centuries’ duration. Each 
community is ruled by a group of six or eight elders, 
veritable senators in the true acceptance of the word, 
because they are the seniors of the village. They 
meet in a\town house, where around a rude wooden 
table they regulate all their internal affairs and their 
“foreign intercourse’ with other towns and the peo- 
ple of the valleys. The elders decree that so much 
timber is to be cut by the young and middle aged 
men, that the women and children shall gather the 
wild cotton and cultivate the tiny fields, and some of 
the women are delegated to cook for the community. 
Everybody works, and all are on an equality of rec- 
ompense, for there are neither poor nor rich, the 
governing principle being equality. Everyone must 
do useful service proportioned to his or her strength 
and skill. No money is used, and none is permitted 
to circulate. Everything that is sold to the rancheros 
or townspeople down in the valleys is, of course, paid 
for in money, but the elders regulate its expenditure 
as best suits the requirements of the community. 
As there is no money a substitute has been found in 
small colored stones, which are assigned to members 
of the community, and with which certain things may 
be bought. A man wants a drink, he takes, for in- 
stance, a red stone to the communal bar-room and 
gets his toddy. He is not allowed to fall into a habit 
of inebriety, and his drink money is not sufficient 
for him to indulge his appetite to a ruinous extent. 

This primitive communities are, in my opinion, 
highly civilized, for they have solved the great prob- 
lem, how to make people industrious, useful and hap- 
py, and keep them well nourished. Poverty has been 
done away with. There is no social envy where all live 
on the same plane. The curse of idlers and drones in 
the social hive has been gotten rid of. Nobody lives 
on the work of the industrious. Indoor occupations, 
at least to an injurious degree, do not exist. No- 
body worries at night over notes coming due, for 
none exist. No one is in debt to anyone. Everybody 
has a sufficiency of nourishing food, and life in the 
open air gives a zestful relish for one’s meals There 
are no drug stores, for no one needs a tonic. No 
daily newspapers exist, and no man or woman trou- 
bles himself or herself over the Philippine or South 
African situation. 

There are no cranks or faddists, no bothers, but 
life is passed as serenely under the blue sky, in an 
atmosphere of exquisite purity, under happy, simple 
conditions. 

A friend has been among these Indians; as is cus- 
tomary in their communes they made him their guest 
in a house set apart for travelers, put him at night 
into a clean bed, with coarse, though white sheets, and 
gave him plenty of good food. He said: “It was 
like a piece out of fairy land; these good people would 
take no money, for they said money corrupted, and 
private wealth made envy and brought pride. They 
treated me with honor as the public guest, and the 
elders said they would not allow their young men to 
mingle with the people in the valleys, lest they should 
become spoiled. At times they go down to aid at 
the harvesting, take their pay, and on coming back, 
hand it over to the elders. It was genuinely refresh- 
ing to be among them, and I was sorry to return 
to our humbug civilization of hot competition, lying 
and fraud.” 

If any missionary of civilization wants to disturb 
these primitive people, let him beware. He will tam- 
per with an ideal condition. He has nothing better to 
offer. 

A rich Chicago gentleman here the other day, said 
to me, “T don’t know how it is going to end. Our 
sons will live like princes, and we, with all our 
luxury apparatus, will seem to them as our grand- 

fathers do to us. Every year in the states life grows 
harder for the masses, wages tend downward, our 
cities are filled with half mutinous, sullen and en- 
vious populations, for the prizes cannot, under our 
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competitive system, be attained except by a small 
minority. It is all wrong, and I will tell you it will 
make trouble, but none of us can see a way to get 
out of it. I am no happier today than when a boy on 
my father’s farm, nor more contented than when a 
young man, working so hard every day that I slept 
soundly at night, eight hours, and arose full of health 
and life in the morning. I have lost my hair; the 
dentist has given me new grinders. I am very short- 
sighted, and I am rich. I wear no more clothes than 
my clerks, and I eat with less appetite; I would give 
a great deal of my wealth to be back in the old farm 
house sitting-room, and listen to mother spinning 
and singing. Why envy the rich I cannot imagine; 


I have lost more than I have won in the game.” 


You don’t hear these confessions up in the Sierra 
communes of Oaxaca. The old men retain their 
teeth, and their straight backs, and all their hair. Am- 
bition has been cast behind them, or better said, they 
have never known it. 

I have been up in the Sierra among the charcoal 
burners, in the foothills among the growers of flowers 
for the city market, and I have seen these simple In- 
dian folks happy, wearing smiling faces, inhaling the 
air as God made it, and I have been content. It is 
an old, old sermon; we have all heard it preached in 
essay, in philosophic tome, in the evergreen-odored 
pages of Thoreau, that existence is best under sim- 
plest conditions, but none of us, of the white race, 
has the courage to break away from the life of worry 
and ceaseless effort we lead, to try another and a 
better way.—“Bromista” in the Mexican Herald. 


x * x 


A Very Easy Thing to Do 


Do you know that the government may legally 
take over the telegraph lines at any time they wish to 
do so? The only thing necessary to do is to appoint 
appraisers to appraise the value of the property. This 
is provided for in the following Postal Laws [page 
56. 57 and 58, Postal Laws and Regulations. ] 

Section 03. Companies to File Acceptance.—Be- 
fore any telegraph company shall exercise any of the 
powers or privileges conferred by law. such company 
shall file their written acceptance with the Postmas- 
ter-General of the restrictions and obligations re- 
quired by law. (R. S., 5268.) 

Section 06. Postmaster-General to Select Ap- 
praisers for United States—The United States may, 
for postal, military, or other purposes, purchase all 
the telegraph lines, property, and effects of any or all 
companies acting under the provisions of the Act of 
July 24, 1866, entitled. “An Act to aid in the con- 
struction of telegraph lines, and to secure to the gov- 
ernment the use of the same for postal, military, and 
other purposes,” or under this title, at an appraised 
value, to be ascertained by five competent, disinter- 
ested persons, two of whom shall be selected by the 
Postmaster-General of the United States..two by the 
company interested .and one by the four so prev- 
iously selected. (R. S., 5267.) 

Section 97.—The following named companies have 
filed acceptances pursuant to section 93, prior to De- 
cember sth. 1392! and on the dates respectfully stated : 
Western Union Telegraph Co., June 8, 1867; Postal 
Telegraph Co., Aug. 31, 1882. 

Ninety-eight other companies, which includes every 
company ever organized, have also signed it. This 
agreement covers every mile of privately owned tele- 
graph line in the United States. 

*x* * * 


RusKin on Public Ownership 


So far back as 1868,, when few people of position 
dared advocate so sane a proposition as the govern- 
mental ownership of “natural monopolies,” John 
Ruskin published these bold and thoughtful words 
in the London Daily Telegraph: 

The ingenious British public seemed to be discov- 
ering to its cost, that the beautiful law of supply 
and demand does not anply in a pleasant manner to 
railroad transit. But if they are prepared to submit 
patiently to the “natural” laws of political economy. 
what right have they to complain? The railroad 
belongs to the shareholders; and has not everybody a 
right to ask. the highest he can get for his wages? 
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The public have a perfect right to walk, or to make 
other opposition railroads for themselves, if they 
please, but not to abuse the shareholders for asking 
as much as they think they can get. Will you allow 
me to put the real rights of the matter before them 
in a few words? 

Neither the roads nor the railroads of any nation 
should belong to any private persons. All means of 
public transit should be provided at public expense, 
by public determination, where such means are 
needed, and the public should be its own shareholder. 
Neither road, nor railroad, nor canal should ever pay 
dividends to anybody. They should pay their work- 
ing expenses, and no more. All dividends are simply 
a tax on the traveler and the goods, levied by the per- 
sons to whom the road or canal belongs, for the right 
of passing over his property, and this right should at 
once be purchased by the nation, and the original cost 
of the roadway—be it of gravel, iron or adamant— 
at once defrayed by the nation, and then the whole 
work of the carriage of persons or goods done for 
ascertained prices, by salaried officers, as the carriage 
of letters is done now. 

* Kk Ox 
Birth of an American Przetorian Guard 


Sacramento, Cal., April 6.—The political agents of 
the Southern Pacific Company engineered through 
the last legislature a bill authorizing a system of 
railroad private policemen.Governor Gage approved 
this bill a few days ago. Yesterday, under this new 
and most questionable law, the governor, upon the 
application of the Southern Pacific, made peace offi- 
cers of the company’s detectives, depot officers and 
secret service men. 

While strange to this State, such laws have been 
passed in other places, noticeably Pennsylvania, where 
it had been used to harass citizens in general and un- 
justly arrest and browbeat workmen. Under a law 
of this character, the railroad and mining companies 
of the Pennsylvania coal regions have repeatedly 
through their own paid policemen made outrageous 
arrests by the wholesale. 

The Southern Pacific will be empowered to do the 
same thing here if it feels so inclined. Under such 
a law the policemen in its employ can make indis- 
criminate arrests. They will report directly to the 
company and to it alone will be held responsible. 
The history of the railroads in this country proves 
that with such a powerful weapon in its hands it 
can intimidate its patrons and maltreat its employes. 

Briefly this new California law provides: 

“The governor of the State of California is hereby 
authorized and empowered, upon the application of 
any railroad or steamboat company, to appoint and 
commission during his pleasure one or more persons 
designated by such company and to serve at the ex- 
pense of such company, as policeman or policemen, 
with the powers of peace officers, and who, after 
being duly sworn, may act as such policeman or 
policemen upon the premises, cars or boats of such 
company. The company designating such person or 
persons shall be responsible civilly for any abuse 
of their authority. Every such policeman shall, 
when on duty, wear in plain view a shield bearing 
the words “Railroad police” or “Steamboat police” 
as the case may be, and the name of the company for 
which he is commissioned.” 

It can be readily seen that in case of trouble with 
its employes the Southern Pacific under this law 
would compel the governor to appoint as many pri- 
vate policemen for it as it saw fit to demand, all of 
whom would have the right to bear arms. 


* OK Ok 


Last winter two little children were standing in 
front of the main entrance to the Senate chamber, 
when Senator Chandler, who, as you know, is a 
great wag, and a friend came through the door. 
One of them, a little girl of eleven, burning with 
curiosity, stepped up to them and asked: “Mister, 
how much does it cost to go in there?” “You had 
better ask that gentleman coming up the corridor,” 
said the Senator from New Hampshire, pointing to 
Senator Clark, of Montana, who was leisurely ap- 
proaching the entrance.—Chicago Record. 
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Bleeding to Death 


“The country is bleeding to death. 
Commerce is languishing. Agriculture 
is prostrate. Emigration of workingmen 
is taking on alarming proportions, and 
distress prevails in all parts of the isl- 
and.” Is it of Ireland, does the reader 
think, that this is said? Or of Crete or 
Sicily? No, it is said of our own be- 
nevolently assimilated Porto Rico, and 
said by the leading financial and com- 
mercial organ of the island, the Boletin 
Mercantil of San Juan. In confirmation 
of the unhappy diagnosis might be cited 
the American newspaper of the same 
city, with the almost united testimony 
of business men in the island -and of 
houses in this country engaged in the 
Porto Rican trade. In the face of all 
this, what are we to think of Gov. Al- 
len’s official optimism? Why, we are 
to think that it is official optimism. Its 
indomitable nature may be sampled in 
his cheerful explanation of the reasons 
why laborers are emigrating from Porto 
Rico by the thousand. They are simply 
energetic, adventurous fellows who want 
to better themselves! Would Gov. Allen 
say the same of Irish emigration? And 
how did it happen that it never occurred 


to the emigrants that they were in need 
of “bettering” until the Americans took 
over their island.—The Nation. 


KOK Ok 
Scientists Don’t Hnow it All 


The great achievements of Mr. Edi- 
son have been made in the field of elec- 
tric lighting. Here he stands unrivaled 
and unassailable. In his accomplishment 
of the incandescent light no one claims 
to divide honors with him. To the re- 
wards, the honors and gratitude of the 
world and the generations yet to come 
for the gift of a new light that has al- 
most turned night into day, that al- 
most rivals the sun, he alone is entitled. 
And in the end when the record of his 
life and labors is carefully investigated 
and the judgment finally is given it will 
be upon this that his enduring fame will 
stand. The especial achievement in this 
accomplishment was the solution of the 
problem of the .commercial subdivision 
of the light in general distribution from 
a central point, like gas. ‘This, by, scien- 
tific experts, had been declared officially 
impossible. Even when it was announced 
as attained, scientific electricians refused 
to believe and the fact was not accepted 


until after Mr. Edison gave, at Menlo 
Park, in 1879, a public exhibition of the 
complete system of operation. 


A preacher in New York now an- 
nounces that “money is the devil.” If 
that is the case, what a raft of people in 
this world are running after the devil 
at a 2:04 gait!—Los Angeles Times. 

* OK OK 

A trust has been formed on Bibles, 
and the American Bible Society, which 
in the course of its fifty years of experi- 
ence, has given away over 67,000,000 cop- 
ies of the Word, has been knocked out 
of business by the trust. Its great plant 
in New York is offered for sale-——Ap- 
peal. 

* *K O* 

The vice-president of the Federal 
Council, Ernest Brenner, has been se- 
lected President of Switzerland for 
I9Q0T, in succession to Walter Hauser, 
of Zurich. Dr. J. Zemp, of Lucerne, 
who was chief of the department of 
posts and railroads, was elected vice- 
president. Ernest Brenner is only forty- 
four years old, yet he is deemed one of 
the ablest of the international lawyers 
of Europe. He is a native of the Swiss 
canton of Basle, and served several 
years in the national Rath before his 
election to the council in 1808. 

The President is newly elected every 
year from the Bundesrath in rotation. 
He must first serve as vice-president of 
that body. The office, while never 
shirked by the patriotic citizens of the 
little state in the mountains, is no sine- 
cure, and pays the holder less than three 
thousand dollars in salary. _While the 
work attached to it is considerable, the 
power is practically nil, as the president 
can not even appoint cabinet officers. 
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Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Targest cir- 
eulation of any scientific journal. ‘'erms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3618 roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Se 
E,W PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS Sat 


“9N 


E.&H.T. Anthony &Co. 
122-124 Fifth Ave., New York 


Buckeye Camera 


FOR FILMS OR PLATES 


MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 
Price, $8.00 to $16.00 j 


CAMERAS OF ALL KINDS 
KODAKS, PREMOS, CYCLONES, CLIFTONS 


you are an amateur photogra- 
pher, and will send us your name 
and refer to this publication, we will 
send you from time totime announce 
ments of new apparatus and photo 
specialties, Address S 


AMATEUR SALES DEPARTMENT 


i04 
b, » 
Mill 


And acomplete stock of PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, Catalogue Free 
We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


122-124 Fifth Averiue NEW YORK | 


Concentrated § OUP 
Tomato, Chicken, Bouillon, Mock Turtle, 
Beef, Vegetable, Ox Tail, Consomme, 


Cream of Celery, Mullagatawny, Chicken 
Gumbo, Clam Chowder, Tomato Okra. 


Pleases the Palate; Whets the Appetite; 
Starts the Dinner Right, 


Your grocer sells it. 


Sample can and 


booklet for six cents in stamps. 
VAN CAMP PACKING-CO., 356 Kentucky Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 


